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Penny Wise, Pen Foolish 


FRANK J. 


> RABELAIS once wrote: ‘ 
the one half of the world knoweth 
not how the other half liveth.” Let 
me paraphrase his philosophy this 
way: “The underworld careth not 
how the rest of the world liveth.” 
Which is merely another way of 
saying that the crook who preys 
upon an unsuspecting public doesn’t 
give a hang about the suffering 
and hardships his crimes inflict 
upon his victims. 

This is particularly true today 
of one crime, the theft and forgery 


WILSGN 


of government checks. Perhaps 
you’ve never given much thought 
to that specific offense. But that’s 
just the trouble. The fact that peo- 
ple generally don’t stop to think 
about forgeries when they pay out 
their good money for checks is the 
stock-in-trade of the check forger. 
He capitalizes carelessness, just as 
the currency counterfeiter does. 
Now counterfeiting is different 
from check forgery, yet both crimes 
have one common denominator. 
They cannot succeed against anyone 


Beware of Forged Endorsements on U. S. 


Government Checks. “Know Your Endorsers!"” 
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who is educated to beware of bogus 
money or forged checks. When a 
crook begins an expedition to pass 
phoney bills, or to cash forged 
checks, he is really taking a gamble 
that the corner groceryman or the 
neighborhood druggist can be 
fleeced pretty easily. 

Plenty of Americans have lost 
plenty of money because they didn’t 
know the good from the bad. In 
fact, from 1933 to 1936, they lost 
an average of $800,000 every year. 
In 1937, with the encouragement 
of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the United 
States Secret Service undertook to 
fight the counterfeiter by changing 
the habits of the country. 

We figured this way: If the po- 
tential victims of bogus money 
learn how to detect it, they won’t 
be stuck with it. They’ll cease to be 
potential victims of the counter- 
feiter, and instead they'll be his 
potential captors. So the Secret 
Service sent its agents into stores, 
schools and business houses all over 
the country to teach Americans to 
be ‘“‘counterfeit-conscious.” The 
slogan ‘‘Know Your Money” was 
not only the battle-cry of the cam- 
paign, but it was also the advice 


followed by the butcher, the baker 
and candlestick-maker which spelled 
doom for the bogus money passers. 
In fact, for the year ended June 
30, 1942, the losses suffered by a 
public educated to detect counter- 
feits dropped an amazing 93% 
below the $800,000 yearly average 














FRANK J. WILSON 
Chief of the United States Secret Service 


mentioned previously. That cam- 
paign had been so effective that 
the Secret Service adopted a long- 
range program of Crime Prevention 
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through Education as a permanent 
policy, for it had been shown that 
education, directly applied, can 
prevent any crime which depends 
for success upon the ignorance or 
carelessness of its victims. 


Check forgery is just such a 
crime. Right this minute, your 
Government is issuing millions of 
checks to wives, mothers, sisters 
and others who are dependent 
upon soldiers and sailors fighting 
for you in some jungle, desert or 
sea. These checks are allotments 
and allowances intended to sup- 
port the folks at home until their 
boys return from the wars. When 
a check thief steals a check out of 
a mail box, he doesn’t care whether 
or not the mother or wife or chil- 
dren who are waiting for that 
check will go hungry for want of it 
His only concern is getting the 
cash the check represents. 

Until recently, that hasn’t been 
difficult, because the average small 
retailer never questioned a gov- 
ernment check. He felt that a check 
issued by the United States Treas- 
ury is as good as gold, and of 
course it is, provided it is endorsed 
by the person who is entitled to it. 
A government check bearing a 
forged endorsement can result in as 


Insurance men, with their many daily 
contacts with the public, can perform a 
real service by spreading abroad the 
Ep. 


warning contained in this article. - 
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much of a loss as any forged per- 
sonal check. And the ease with 
which forged checks have been 
cashed would surprise you. 

In the Secret Service files, for 
example, is a case involving many 
so-called “‘checks” drawn on a 
dream bank by an impostor, made 
payable to mythical persons and 
signed with fictitious names. A 
deserter from the United States 
Army bought a bunch of cheap 
blank checks in a dime store. On 
each check he inscribed by type- 
writer the name ‘Quartermaster 
Bank of the United States Army.” 
No such bank exists. He made the 
checks payable to any name that 
came to mind, and for whatever 
amounts he needed. He travelled 
across the United States, marking 
his route with the phoney checks 
which he had no trouble in cash- 
ing. He was arrested by the Secret 
Service and sent to jail. 

Upon his release he took another 
trip, using the same methods, the 
same kind of checks. He was caught 
the second time and again sent 
to prison. When freed once more, 
he made a third cross-country trip, 
financed the same way, and fin- 
ished like the others. And only a 
few months ago the wanderlust 
broke out a fourth time and he 
started another tour. He knew 
from experience that storekeepers 
were so gullible that it would be 
foolish for him to seek some new 
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Rubber Bills 


(Three for a Nickel) 


N” so long ago street peddlers in New 
York City were selling “rubber bills” 
to all comers. Price: three for a nickel. 
These novelties were printed on thin 
rubber cut the size of a bank note. The 
general design gave the impression of 
money, yet avoided conflict with the 
counterfeiting laws by carefully elimi- 
nating any real similarity to genuine 
bills. In bold lettering at the top of the 
rubber notes were the words: “Unique 
Skates of America.” At the bottom were 
the words: “One Rollar.” And on the 
face of the bill appeared the legend: “ ‘If 
you can spend this, you’re a magician! 
Well, two magicians riding in an au- 
tomobile in 1938 B.c. (Before Coupons 
actually passed a rubber sawbuck ($10) 
on a Long Island farmer, in payment for 
butter. He didn’t even notice there was 
anything wrong with the bill until he 
went to the bank to make his deposit. 
His remarks can’t be printed, but you 
can bet that he takes a good look at 
every piece of money he gets nowadays. 
That ten dollars cost the farmer a lot of 
hard work, and he had to sell many 
crocks of butter to make up his loss. He 
would have had to work just as hard and 
sell just as much butter if he had been 
stuck with a real counterfeit bill, printed 
on paper, except that he might not have 
felt so ashamed of himself for taking it. 
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medical treatment, and cau- 
tioned all doctors and hos- 
pitals to be on the watch for 
him. One day a doctor in 
Kansas City, Missouri, called 
the Secret Service office there 
to report that the traveler 
had arrived. He was taken 
into custody, and for the 
fourth time has been sent to 
prison, this time for a long 
term. 

All the people victimized 
by this man have lost money 
which cannot be recovered. 
But they lost it because of 
their own carelessness. After 
all, they paid good money 
for crudely-prepared pieces 
of paper that didn’t even 
look like checks. Small won- 
der that forgers find it easy 
to cash real government 
checks with forged 
endorsements. 


mere 


Well, the Secret Service 
has begun a “Know Your 
Endorsers” campaign to crack 
down on the forgers of gov- 
ernment checks. With the 
help of the public we will 
see that the dependents of 
our soldiers and sailors get 





field of crime, so he used the same 
old checks, the same old methods. 

The Secret Service discovered 
that he was suffering from tuber- 
would probably require 







culosis, 








the checks their boys rightfully 
want them to have. And this is 
how we intend going about it: 
To the families who receive the 
checks, we give these suggestions: 
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1. Be sure your name is printed clearly 
on your mail box. 

2. Be sure your mail box is strong, 
and can be locked. 

3. When your government check is 
due, try to have a member of the 
family at home to receive it. 

4. If possible, arrange with your mail 
carrier to signal you when a gov- 
ernment check is delivered. 

5. Don’t endorse your government 
check until you take it to the store 
or bank where you will cash it. 

6. Try tocash your government checks 
in the same place each month. This 
will simplify identification. 

If you change your address, be sure 

to notify your local post office in 

writing, giving your new address. 

And to those who cash govern- 
ment checks, we say: 


1. Know Your Endorsers! 

<. Insist upon proper 
of all strangers presenting govern- 
ment checks. Forgers aren’t par- 
ticular, but you yourself must be. 


identification 


3. Before paying money for any gov- 
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ernment check, ask yourself this 
question: If this check is returned be- 
cause of a forged endorsement, can I 
locate the forger and recover my loss? 

4. Have all government checks in- 
itialled by the employee who cashes 
them. 

5. Don’t hesitate to ask questions of 
strangers who present government 
checks. It’s your money that’s at 
stake. If a check bears a forged 
endorsement, you are the loser. 
The best way to fight any evil is 

always that provided by an edu- 

cated public, for the crook who is 
unable ‘to find victims to 
upon is quickly forced out of his 
criminal activity. The people make 
forgery dangerous and unprofita- 
ble when they learn to guard 
against it effectively, and the most 
avoid 


prey 


effective way to losses 
through acceptance of forged gov- 
ernment checks is to KNOW 
YOUR ENDORSERS! 

In other words, don’t be penny 
wise and pen foolish. 


Young Billy Schwartz of Charleston, South Carolina, eleven-year-old 
son of William D. Schwartz, Jr., longtime member of the National 
Americanism Commission, is torn between his love of music and filial 
loyalty. He discussed the matter with his father, who advised him to 
continue music as an avocation, but to take his place in the father’s 
insurance office as a means of livelihood. 

“Billy,” asked a visitor, ‘“what are you going to do when you grow up?” 


“Work,” was the laconic response. 


“Yes, of course,” the visitor agreed. ““But what kind of work?” 
“‘T’ll go into the insurance business,” Billy explained in a confidential 


sort of way, “until my dad dies 





- then I'll get me an orchestra.” 


American Legion Magazine 








@ What It Is and 
How To Sell It 





About War Damage Insurance 
on Money and Securities 





This Latest Variety of Coverage Said to Be Not Yet Fully 
Appreciated by Either Producers or Public. 
Some Suggested Sales Slants 





W. H. 

The War Damage Corporation in- 
surance program is in three parts: 

The first and most important con- 
cerns protection for residential and 
business property, and became effec- 
tive July 1, 1942, through use of WDC 
Policy Form No. 1. 


The second phase of the program 
has to do with coverage of money and 
securities shipped by registered mail 
or express, and became effective 
October 1, 1942. The coverage is 
provided by an endorsement attached 
to WDC Policy Form No. 1. 


The third part of the program ap- 
plies to coverage against damage to or 
destruction of money and securities 
other than while in the mail or in the 
custody of a carrier for hire. It became 
effective December 21, 1942, through 
use of WDC Policy Form No. 1 (a). 


p> THIs LATEST FORM of protection 
and the variety of coverage ob- 
tainable thereunder is not yet fully 
appreciated by the general public 
or even by some of the leading 
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insurance producers themselves. 

You will recall that the general 
program of War Damage Cor- 
poration did not include protec- 
tion against the loss of money or 
securities. Subsequent demands 
for such coverage prompted War 
Damage Corporation to request 
the casualty and surety industry 
to study the situation; to meet 
with committees representing the 
bankers and producers; and to 
prepare recommendations for the 
handling of the insurance. Eighty- 
seven casualty and surety com- 
panies joined in the effort. 

Continuing negotiations with 
bankers, brokers and other inter- 
ested parties proved the need for 
a comprehensive coverage and a 
method whereunder any person, 
firm or corporation owning or 
holding money or securities, whether 
or not legally liable therefor, may 
have the opportunity of securing 
the War Damage insurance. 
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(1) It was necessary to abandon 
the idea of a maximum limit of in- 
surance per insured and establish in- 
stead a maximum limit per premises. 
Otherwise, inequality would exist 


between an insured operating a single 
office and an insured having several 
branch offices. 

(2) Provision was made that an 
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. « points to opportunity for sales and service 


insured may purchase protection on 
securities in a safe deposit box rented 
from a bank or a safe deposit company. 

(3) The method of providing in- 
transit protection was changed from 
an amount of insurance for each 
premises to the broader plan of an 
amount applicable to the entire 


organization. 

(4) The problem of providing pro- 
tection for customers of stock brokers 
and for customers of banks or other 





institutions or agents with whom the 
insured carries a safe-keeping or other 
account involving securities, made 
necessary the provision permitting an 
insured to purchase insurance on his 
securities in possession of any such 
custodian. 

(5) The scope of the in-transit 
coverage was enlarged to include 
normal business transactions where 
the securities are out of the possession 
of the insured, or his messenger, for 
any business purpose such as signa- 
ture, issuance, validation, exchange, 
redemption, cancellation, deposit as 
collateral, conversion, endorsement, 
transfer, delivery, etc. Further, the 
in-transit coverage was arranged to 
provide blanket protection for custo- 
dians if that be desired rather than 
specific coverage for each such cus- 
todian. 

The final result was Policy 
Form No. 1 (a), an instrument so 
flexible that any person, firm, 
corporation, municipality, public 
official, hospital, society or other 
organization, owning or holding 
money or securities, may procure 
the exact type and the amount of 
protection desired as respects their 
own business premises or else- 
where. 

AVAILABLE TO ALL 

The money and securities pro- 
tection is designed for and is avail- 
able to every owner of securities 
whether the value thereof be great 
or small. Some producers have 
concluded the policy is attractive 
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only to large institutions. This is 
not true; the small investor is 
equally entitled to and probably 
has a greater need for it. 

Individuals who keep securi- 
ties in their safe deposit boxes 
rented from banks may protect 
those securities at a nominal cost 
— the $3.00 minimum often pro- 
viding adequate covering. A busi- 
ness man may protect his money 
and securities while within his 
business offices; while within his 
bank, either in a rented safe de- 
posit box or held by the bank as 
custodian; while with his broker, 
attorney or agent for business 
reasons; and while in transit, at a 
relatively small cost. 

The same is true of larger con- 
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creased industrial safety 


2 








** Mental Vitamins’’ 


articles on new insurance coverages 


Limited Form of Automobile, page 15 
War Damage on Money and Securities, on these pages 


articles on insurance contributions to the war via in- 


U. S. Army Safety Program, page 21 
Unconscious Saboteur, page 39 
NAIA Accident Prevention Program, page 48 


articles on topics distinct from, but allied with, insurance 


Penny Wise, Pen Foolish, page 1 
Observation Whoopee, page 13 
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cerns, public officials and persons 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. 
Some may question why a person 
having securities lodged with a 
bank should be interested in the 
money and securities policy. The 
answer is because some reputable 
banking institutions have been ad- 
vised by counsel that banks are 
not legally liable for securities of 
customers held in a custody or 
fiduciary capacity or for the con- 
tents of customers’ safe deposit 
boxes where the loss is due to a 
hazard of war. Inquiry at your 
bank will undoubtedly confirm 
this thought and provide you with 
valuable information for the assist- 
ance of your clients in considering 
War Damage insurance. 
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PROCEDURE 

The mechanics of handling the 
money and securities policy are 
similar to those followed in con- 
nection with the original Policy 
Form No. 1. The commission to 
the producer is the same, i.e., 5%, 
minimum $1.00, maximum $1,000 
per policy. The fiduciary agents 
are the casualty and surety com- 
panies engaged in the writing of 
fidelity and burglary lines. 

The important difference in 
the system is that fiduciary agents 
under the money and securities 
program have established and are 
operating a central office which 
will receive all applications, issue 
all policies and handle details of 
the insurance for all applicants, 
producers and fiduciary agents. 
To provide equality of opportun- 
ity for the purchase of the insur- 
ance, it has been arranged that 
coverage may become effective 
from the date of mailing of the 
application by the Producer to 
the Central Office. The plan has 
been in operation for several 
months with satisfactory results. 


SALES SLANTS 


Producers should see that each 
client is fully informed concerning 
the money and securities policy, 
being sure to stress these points: 


1. That in the event of the destruc- 
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tion of securities due to War Risk, 
bank or custodian 
liable to the 


the depository 
probably will not be 
owner. 

2. That even though the securities 
are of a kind which can be replaced in 
the event of destruction, the position 
of the owner is improved if War Dam- 
age insurance is carried because the 
insured may then be reimbursed by 
cash or the replacement of the securi- 
ties may be undertaken by War 
Damage Corporation. 

3. That the cost of the protection 
is small. 

It would seem that many clients 
who purchased WDC Form No. 1 
should be interested in the money 
and securities policy because the 
reasons prompting desire for the 
protection are the same and be- 
cause of the smaller cost of the 
money and securities insurance. 

For example, an individual who 
insured his home, its contents and 
his automobile paid $1.00 per 
$1,000 for such protection, whereas 
he can insure securities in his safe 
deposit box or lodged with a bank 
under a safekeeping arrangement 
for 744¢ per $1,000 if within a pre- 
ferred vault, or 15¢ per $1,000 if 
within a vault of less than pre- 
ferred quality. A business man 
may cover money within his bus- 
iness offices for $1.00 per $1,000 
and securities for 30¢ per $1,000. 
The rates for money and securities 
insurance represent an incentive 
for the sale of the protection. 
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Pus.ic INTEREST 


Results so far show the public is 
interested in the coverage. While 
there has not been the immediate 
demand which followed announce- 
ment of WDC Policy Form No. 1, 
a steady flow of applications is 
reaching the central office each 
day and it is expected the flow will 
increase as producers and the 
public become more familiar with 
the insurance. The industry com- 
panies, members of the money and 
securities War Damage group, 
will assist producers in every way 
possible. 

The majority of applications 
have been received from the coast 


May 


states although policies have been 
issued to insureds throughout the 
country. One agent in a small city 
a considerable distance inland 
has done well in that every day or 
so he submits an additional ap- 
plication. The policies are not 
large, but in the aggregate the 
commissions are worth while and 
the producer has the satisfaction of 
performing a duty to his govern- 
ment and a service to his clients. 

Other producers have handled 
the requirements of trust com- 
panies where a number of policies 
were needed, each one covering a 
specific estate handled by the trust 
company; while others have ar- 
ranged protection for manufactur- 











Looking Ahead 


“It Was a Good Vault — Once!” by John S. Cruickshank, will 
give many practical suggestions on protective features for those 
risks of yours in banks, in business firms or in factories. . What 
is one secret of success in insurance? Russell Lindsey gives a com- 
pelling answer, and a fairly simple one. . . . Comprehensive Gen- 
eral is an excellent 1943 premium builder, according to Thomas 
K. Mitchell, while R. L. Yocum brings forth the advantages of 
Comprehensive Personal. . . . At first, “Mildred Envied Clara- 
belle.” Martha A. Thoms tells why. . . . And E. H. Ruble begins 
a series on agency office management. In the first instalment he 
discusses ‘“‘Location — Equipment — Personnel.” — All coming 
in early issues. 
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ing concerns having large payrolls, 
to cover such funds from the bank 
to the manufacturing plant and 
during the pay off period. 

The class of applicant runs from 
the individual with limited finan- 
cial worth to the large institution. 
The increase in the number of 
applications from individual own- 
ers of securities indicates the 
advisability of agents broadening 
their view as to the field of pros- 
pects for this type of insurance. 

The following answers to typical 
questions received by the central 
office should be helpful to pro- 
ducers in handling the problems of 
clients: 


1. It is possible for an applicant 
having unusual requirements to apply 





ce 
Gagery dA ahsnd, 
Drawn for Division of Information, 0. F. M. 


“He carries me a block and I carry him a block. We save 
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WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 





our rubber heels that way.” 
re-ys 

















“I haven't had to fiz @ single flat since I started pooling 
my car.” 








for a special amount of insurance in 
excess of the limit specified in Rule 14 
of Regulations “D.” 

2. The policy does not contain a 
co-insurance clause. The applicant 
must decide upon the amount of pro- 
tection desired. As to money, it is 
advisable to insure to value. As to 
securities, some applicants insure to 
value while others consider as sufficient 
insurance the estimated amount neces- 
sary to replace the securities. 

3. The policy does not cover con- 
fiscation by the enemy. 

4. Lessees of safe deposit boxes may 
purchase insurance protecting their 
money and securities while within 
such depository. The contents of cus- 
tomers safe deposit boxes are not cov- 
ered by the bank’s policy. 

5. Increase or decrease or change 


in an outstanding policy is permissible 
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under certain conditions by use of 
WDC Form No. 17, which soon will 
be promulgated. 

6. Premium check drawn to the 
order of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion or the fiduciary agent is accepta- 
ble. The central office cannot accept 
check drawn to the order of the agent 
because of accounting arrangements 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 

7. The policy does not include cov- 
erage for bills receivable, accounts 
receivable or records which do not 
come within the definition of securi- 
ties. 

8. A person acting as trustee for 
several estates may purchase a single 
policy in his own name in an amount 
sufficient to cover all estates, or he 
may purchase a separate policy for 
each estate 

9. The policy does not provide for 
automatic restoration. Thus, if addi- 
tional insurance is desired, the insured 
may submit the request for considera- 
tion by War Damage Corporation. 

10. Blanket protection on all prem- 
ises; i.e., a single amount of insurance 
applicable to the head office and all 
branch offices of the insured- 
permissible. The amount of protection 
desired each location 
specified in the application. 

11. While more 


is not 
for must be 


two or related 


& 


Schoolboy Boner: A corps is a dead gentleman, a corpse is a dead lady. 


interests may be named as insured 
under a policy, it is not possible to 
include the phrase “‘its subsidiary and 
affiliated companies.” Each subsidiary 
or affiliate on which coverage is de- 
sired must be listed by name. 

12. A producer may also be the 
applicant provided he is licensed to 
transact an agency or brokerage busi- 
ness in the territory where he is acting 
as producer. 


In conclusion, let me repeat the 
suggestion that producers be sure 
to inform all clients concerning the 
money and securities policy so 
that each may decide whether or 
not to purchase the protection. By 
so doing, agents will protect 
themselves against the embarrass- 
ment of having a client receive the 
information from another source; 
will avoid criticism later should a 
client suffer some without 
having had the opportunity of 
considering a money and securi- 
ties policy; and will be performing 
the service to the insuring public 
and to the nation which is ex- 
pected of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


loss 





@ Can You Report an Accident Correctly? 


Observation W hoopee 


If you were present for three minutes 
at the scene of the accident pictured 
below, and later were questioned as a 
witness, how many questions relating to 
it could you answer? Study this picture 
carefully for three minutes; then turn 
the page and without referring to the 





picture again, answer as many of the 
questions as you can. Count the number 
you get right. 

Illustration-and-questions by Jerome 
S. Meyer, reproduced by permission of 
Simon and Schuster, publishers of Frank 
Scully’s “‘Fun in Bed.” 
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. Who occupies the jewelry store? ........... 
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Questions for “Observation W. hoopee”’ Test 


oO 


At what time did the accident happen? 


. What was the date of the accident?...... 


At the intersection of what two streets did it occur? AR ee ee aN ee 


» Wich direction was the truék gomgr 1... cairo, 


Was the truck on the right or wrong side of the street? ......................--------- 


. What was the license number of the truck? 

TORII WIND GOs RII oso isrcievcchgictoentnrey sontieoera emcees 

. What is the name of the company ‘that owns ; the truck? 

. What is the address of the company?......... 

. What does the company sell? ............. = petcepelee Binesenatee 
. What is the telephone number of the company: a 
. Was the truck going toward the company’s office?.............. 
. Was the truck full or empty? i ccleetc Deiat aush i 

. What is the number of the store on the corner? kssaedelaniciens Scicliceadilaa Satie 





ok | | 

je PRUE A I PIN os sericea tans ds soinateaaeauseasaseniamel Siepnsee ects 
. Who occupies the store next to , the real estate place on Avenue | ne 
. What does he sell?... = Sciicectinesdcai 


Is there a jewelry store in the 5 picture? saat iio SR cethecas sinh Soden ai 
Is the clock in front of the jewelry store?.. 





In front of which store is the tree?... 


. Was there anyone near the tree?.................... 


Did you notice any letter box in the picture?.......................-..---- isc eae 


NR We GIS US GE NN mens 
. What business is next to the drug store? . 
. What is the mame OF the drag mite’... 2 


How many people are shown in the picture? 


. How many people saw the accident?............ 
. Did the lady and gentleman walking together see . the accident?... 
. Was anyone looking out of a window?................-...-.c2--0-e-es-eeseeees eileen 


Did the lady by the tree see the accident?................-...-.-s0e-seseen0e : 






. Was there any hill or steep grade on either street? ...............-.-.-...--s-seeseseceeeee 
34. Was the man completely run over?................ ss clasiceipheelbain eee veenkeipceecashiiniliis 
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“Pappy, what ts car pooling?” 


Drawn for Dirision of Information, OEM. 











The New Ride-Sharing Arrangements 


E. W. SAWYER 


> Because of efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to encourage employers 
and employees to help solve the 
problem of transportation of work- 
ers to and from work, it may be 
timely to review the situation and 
attempt to answer some of the 
questions that frequently arise. 


LIABILITY 

Every person who operates an 
automobile is personally liable to 
those who are injured by his negli- 
gence. This is true whether or not 
the operator at the time of the 
injury is acting for another. For 
example, an employee who, while 





operating an automobile in the 
business of his employer, negli- 
gently injures another is personally 
liable to the injured person, and it 
makes no difference whether the 
automobile is owned by the em- 
ployer, the employee or another. 
The fact that the employer may 
also be liable does not relieve the 
operator of liability. 
Consequently, when an em- 
ployee carries others to and from 
work in his automobile he becomes 
liable to them for injuries due to 
his negligence. This liability is not 
altered by the fact that his em- 
ployer may also be liable. 
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The liability of the employee to 
his riders may vary depending 
upon the state in which the injury 
occurs. In the absence of statute, 
the operator is ordinarily liable 
to non-paying riders only for lack 
of ordinary care. To riders who 
pay for transportation, the oper- 
ator may owe a greater degree of 
care and may be liable for slight 
negligence. 

Many states have enacted 
““suest”’ statutes. Under such stat- 
utes, guests in the automobile who 
do not pay for transportation can- 
not recover from the operator un- 
less they can show more than lack 
of ordinary care. The most usual 
requirement of such statutes is 
proof of ross negligence. If a rider 
pays for transportation a “‘guest”’ 
statute becomes inapplicable, and 
it is correspondingly easier for the 
rider to recover because all he 
need show is ordinary negligence 
or less. This point must be kept in 
mind because, under many ride- 
sharing plans, “guest”’ statutes may 
possibly be inapplicable because 
of contributions made by the 
riders. 

The employer whose employees 
use their automobiles to transport 
fellow-employees to and from his 
plant is liable for the negligence of 
the employees only if such trans- 
portation can be said to be a 
part of his business operations. To 
create liability on the part of the 
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employer, a relationship of prin- 
cipal and agent or employer and 
employee must be shown with 
respect to the transportation activ- 
ities of the employee. While it is 
possible to conjure circumstances 
under which such a relationship 
could be established, the partici- 














E. W. SAWYER 


. outlines a new form of auto insurance 


pation of employees in ride-shar- 
ing plans is usually not an act 
carried out as a part of the em- 
ployment of the employee and the 
employer would not be liable. 
Questions are frequently asked 
respecting liability of the employer 
under workmen’s compensation 
laws for injuries sustained by em- 
ployees while being carried to or 
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from work under _ride-sharing 
plans. While liability must be de- 
termined on the basis of the work- 
men’s compensation act applicable 
in the territory where the em- 
ployer maintains his plant, it is 
generally held that injuries sus- 
tained by employees while on 
their way to and from work are not 
within the scope of workmen’s 
compensation laws except when by 
the terms of the contract of hire 
the employer has agreed to pro- 
vide the employee with such trans- 
portation. It is generally believed 
that no liability under workmen’s 
compensation laws exists in the 
absence of such an agreement. 


INSURANCE 


Having considered the liability 
of the employer and employee aris- 
ing out of participation in ride- 
sharing plans, let us now consider 
questions of insurance against that 
liability. 

The employee who carries stand- 
ard automobile liability insurance 
need not worry about his liability, 
at least to the extent of the limits 
of liability of his policy. When the 
Government became active in 
encouraging ride-sharing arrange- 
ments to meet the rubber and gaso- 
line shortages, two hundred eleven 
automobile liability insurance com- 
panies voluntarily agreed to con- 
strue their policies as covering use 
of automobiles in bona fide ride- 
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sharing plans, irrespective of the 
provisions of the policies, statutes 
affecting liability or statutes re- 
lating to registration of automo- 
biles. This includes practically all 
of the leading companies. All the 
employee need do is to inquire 
from his insurance agent whether 
his insurer is one of the companies 
which has made this agreement. 
If the employer carries standard 
employers’ blanket non-ownership 
insurance, he need not worry about 
his liability arising out of partici- 
pation by his employees in ride- 
sharing plans. The companies have 
agreed that such 
cludes such liability. 
Limited Insurance. Unfortunately, 
not all employees carry insurance 
on their automobiles and not all 
employers carry employers’ blan- 
ket non-ownership insurance. The 
Government, in order to meet the 
objection of uninsured employers 
and employees that the cost of 
insurance prohibits their partici- 
pation in such plans, asked the 
insurance companies to provide 
limited insurance at reduced rates. 
This plan of limited coverage be- 
came effective March 29 last. 
For Empvoyess: There is avail- 
able a coverage applicable only to 
injuries sustained by persons riding 
to and from work while the auto- 
mobile is being used to transport 
persons to and from work under 
a ride-sharing arrangement. The 


coverage in- 
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“, . . And you're the man, Jones, who said car 
pooling wouldn't work.” 











cost of the insurance is 50% of the 
cost of full coverage, the cost of 
full coverage being taken at the 
greatly reduced rates which re- 
cently became effective. 

This coverage does not apply to 
injuries sustained by pedestrians, 
by persons in other automobiles or 
by persons in the insured’s auto- 
mobile while the automobile is 
being used for any other purpose 
than for transportation of persons 
to or from work under a ride- 
sharing arrangement; and even 


while the automobile is so used the - 


insurance applies only to injuriés 
sustained by persons who are being 
transported to or from work. In 
short, it does not apply to the nor- 
mal use of the automobile and is 
intended to cover only the addi- 
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tional exposure to loss created by 
participation in a ride-sharing ar- 
rangement. 

For Emp.oyers: There is avail- 
able a limited coverage of any 
liability arising out of use by em- 
ployees of their own automobiles 
in ride-sharing plans. The cover- 
age does not apply to the use of 
non-owned automobiles for any 
other purpose. The cost of this lim- 
ited coverage is 25% of the full 
coverage rate for Class I employ- 
ees; i.e., employees who operate 
their automobiles regularly in his 
business. 

These restricted coverages are 
not recommended by insurers. For 
many years insurers have been 
working toward the broadest cov- 
erage feasible. They have brought 
out these limited coverages solely 
at the request of the Government. 
The insurance companies strongly 
urge both employer and employee 
to purchase standard coverage. 
At the reduced rates now effective 
the difference in cost is not great. 

Limits of Liability. Whether the 
employee purchases full or limited 
coverage, it is advisable for him to 
have adequate limits of liability. 
Because his automobile, at least 
while drastic rationing of rubber 
and gasoline continues, will be 
principally used under ride-shar- 
ing plans and, for that reason, will 
be carrying several passengers, the 
possibility that an accident may 
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injure several persons is corre- 
spondingly greater. Hence the 


necessity for adequate limits of 


liability. 
OPppoRTUNITY FOR PRODUCERS 


The general reduction in auto- 
mobile liability rates which be- 
came applicable a few months ago 
coincided with a marked increase 
in the income of the average per- 
son. This gave producers a splen- 
did opportunity to sell automobile 
liability insurance to thousands of 
automobile owners who never be- 
fore had felt they could afford it. 
A substantial portion of those 
policyholders will retain insurance 
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when conditions revert to normal 
and rates are advanced. 

The availability of the limited 
coverage offers another oppor- 
tunity for producers to reach still 
more automobile owners who have 
never carried insurance. As a mat- 
ter of service to the employee, pro- 
ducers should make every effort 
to sell him standard coverage 
rather than the limited form. A 
substantial portion of policies sold 
to employees in this manner will 
stay sold. Once an automobile 
owner has experienced the very 
considerable relief afforded by in- 
surance protection, he seldom 
abandons the protection afforded. 


‘Productive Telephone Hours 





A man who has been phenomenally successful in using the phone to 
sell insurance to executives and heads of business houses, finds that the 
best time to phone them is shortly after 10:30 in the morning. For 
physicians, he recommends between 1 and 3 in the afternoon; dentists, 
8:30 to 9:30 a.m.; lawyers, between 11 and 2, or 4 and 5; construction 
people, before or around 5; teachers, at home between 6 and 7; account- 
ants, almost any time except at the end of the year and except between 
January 15 and March 15; druggists and grocers, 1 to 3 P.M.; printers 


and publishers, about 3 or 3:30; and chemists and engineers, 4 to 5. 











“QALPH 
ILIGAN 


DEFENSE OF OUR LIBERTY 
BEGINS IN THE FACTORY 





INTHE HOME 


ON THE HIGHWAY 


IN THE PLANT 





The Safety Program 


of the Army 


MAJOR E. 


> Ir wE werE to have an increase 
in accidents in proportion to our 


increase in production, the result, 
in terms of our total war effort, 
would be disastrous. 

It is fortunate that many agen- 
cies are already doing excellent 
accident prevention work. The 
American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the casualty insurance com- 
panies, the Department of Labor, 
and others have accomplished a 
great deal. Without their efforts, 


Service Forces 


> 


RK. 





GRANNISS 


our national accident rate would 
undoubtedly be much higher. But 
the fact still remains that our 
safety effort must be increased, 
must further intensified. As 
production increases, the need for 
safety activity increases propor- 


be 


tionately. 

There another too, 
for any Army Safety Program. Our 
Army has got to fight this war, and 
fight and win with a minimum loss 
of life on the battlefront. This re- 
quires the equipping of our soldiers 


is reason, 
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with the best equipment at the 
earliest possible moment. This is 
the reason the Army Service 
Forces was established under the 
command of Lieutenant General 
Brehon B. Somervell. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION SECTION 

The facts of industrial accident 
occurrence, the potential effects of 
accidents on war production and 
the progress being made in acci- 
dent control were placed before 
General Somervell during 1942. 
As a result, he caused to be estab- 
lished, in the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, an Accident 
Prevention Section, charged with 
the supervision of industrial safety 
within the Service Forces and with 
coordinating this activity with the 
safety and health programs of 
those agencies already doing ef- 
fective work. Accident prevention 
was assigned to the Provost Mar- 
shal General largely because in 
this office there was in operation a 
program of internal security with 
some 800 inspectors and engineers 
regularly making calls at indus- 
trial plants and facilities important 
to the war effort. 

Before discussing this internal 
security program, however, let us 
consider who the Provost Mar- 
shal General is and what his duties 
are in this war. 

As we all know, the President 
of the United States is the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, he exercises this function 
through the Secretary of War. 
Military functions are delegated 
to the Chief of Staff who is the 
highest ranking professional fight- 
ing man in the organization. 








MAJOR E. R. GRANNISS 
Former head of the Industrial Safety Section, 
National Conservation Bureau; now Chief, 
Accident Prevention Section, Internal Security 
Division, Office of the Provost Marshal General 


A reorganization of the War 
Department was approved by the 
President effective March 9, 1942. 
This reorganization provides, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff, a 
Ground Force, an Air Force and a 
Service Force. 
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The Army Air Forces procures 
and maintains equipment peculiar 
to its operations and provides air 
force units properly organized, 
trained and equipped for combat. 
The task of the Army Ground 
Forces is to provide ground force 
units, properly organized and 
trained for combat operations. 

Army Service Forces provides 
services and supplies to meet mili- 
tary requirements, except those 
peculiar to the Air Force. The 
functions of the Service Force in- 
clude the procurement of supplies 
through purchase or manufacture, 
provision and operation of storage 
depots, construction of new facili- 
ties, transportation of supplies and 
personnel, operation of ports of 
embarkation, procurement of mili- 
tary personnel, control of aliens 
and prisoners of war and the ad- 
ministration of installations con- 
cerned with the government of 
conquered territory. A part of 
these functions are performed by 
the Provost Marshal General. 

The Provost Marshal General’s 
functions in the present war are 
different and more extensive than 
those of his predecessors. During 
both the Civil War and the first 
World War, the Provost Marshal 
General was primarily concerned 
with the operation of the draft 
acts, today the responsibility of 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service 
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System. The nearest approach to 
the activities now carried on were 
those of the Provost Marshal 
General of the A.E.F. in 1918, who 
had charge of the military police, 
investigations of crimes among the 


armed forces and prisoners of 
war. 
The Office of the Provost 


Marshal General, as now con- 
stituted, has existed only a short 
time. On the last day of July, 1941, 
Major General Allen W. Gullion, 
then the Judge Advocate General, 
was assigned the task of establish- 
ing the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General. Achievements 
since then have been outstanding. 

Operations today cover a broad 
field. Besides the Administrative 
and Control Divisions of his office, 
there are Military Police, Person- 
nel Security, Alien, Military Gov- 
ernment and [Internal Security 
Divisions, and an Industrial Em- 
ployee Review Board. 

As basic fundamentals of the 
Internal Security Program, there 
have been established eight so- 
called “Standards” of plant pro- 
tection. These are: the plant guard 
force, fencing, care and safeguard- 
ing of plans and confidential in- 
formation, employee identification, 
plant visitor control, fire preven- 
tion and accident prevention. The 
Accident Prevention Section is the 
newest division in the overall in- 
ternal security organization. 
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The threat of industrial acci- 
dents and their attendant evils of 
material spoilage and loss of pro- 
duction hours could not long re- 
main unattacked by any effective 
internal security program. It was 
a natural step, therefore, to set up, 
in the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, a safety section 
to help control manpower losses 
and production delays within the 
Army Service Forces. Let us con- 
sider the Internal Security Divi- 
sion’s activities in logical sequence. 

Plant Guards. — Of real importance 
in this program is the plant guard 
force. Guards are plant employees 
who have been militarized to increase 
their authority, efficiency and sense 
of responsibility. Their purpose is to 
provide inside and outside protection 
of the plant against sabotage, espio- 
nage and, to some extent, against fire 


and accident hazards. The War De- 
partment has assigned commanding 
officers to such guard forces, which 
number many thousands of men, 
all giving protection to plants vital 
to the war effort. 

Fencing. — Fencing and floodlight- 
ing of industrial facilities, now that 
necessary materials have grown criti- 
cal, are being called for only in in- 
stances of extreme necessity. Only 
under exceptional circumstances will 
Army inspectors recommend such 
measures. 

Secrecy. — The guarding of indus- 
trial information that might be of 
value to the enemy — and carelessness 
in this regard by industrial manage- 
ment is not uncommon the identi- 
fication of employees, fingerprinting, 
supervision of vehicles entering and 
leaving plant yards and the control of 
visitors, all are important to internal 
security. It is most difficult to deter- 
mine which visitors are necessary to 








American Traffic Justice 


A southern judge lets traffic violators roll dice to see what their sen- 


tences will be — so many days, or so many dollars. This goes over big 


with some who hope they’ll get a pair of ones instead of rolling sixes. 
In the Midwest, a judge frequently leaves the bench during the ex- 
amination of witnesses. He goes into his chambers while witnesses are 


testifying and comes back in time to decide the case. 
One Indiana judge decided 48 cases with an average of less than two 


minutes each. 


In a Pacific Coast city, a judge started to sentence a witness, whom 


he supposed to be the defendant. 


In Chicago, there have been some traffic court rooms so small it was 
possible for only a fraction of the defendants and witnesses assigned to 


them to sit down. 












DEFENSE ON THE SEA 
BEGINS ON THE SHORE 





continuous production and who are 
sightseers who will waste production 
time. Sometimes sensitive feelings are 
injured. 

Fire Prevention.— A place of first 
importance has been given to fire 
prevention since the inception of the 
internal security program. Disastrous 
and spectacular fires like that of the 
Normandie and the Fall River rubber 
fire keep this danger constantly in the 
limelight. The fire prevention section 
of the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office, with the help of organizations 
such as the N.F.P.A., National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and fire insur- 
ance companies, has kept losses far 
below what they might otherwise have 
been. 

Accident Prevention. — The same gen- 
eral pattern is followed in accident 
prevention, a logical part of internal 
security. The country is divided 
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geographically into nine service com- 
mands, each under a commanding 
general. In each of these service com- 
mands there is a headquarters safety 
engineer, as well as a number of 
sub or branch office safety engineers. 
Inspections are made by Internal 
Security inspectors in accordance with 
regularly established schedules in 
several thousand industrial plants 
which the Army has placed on its 
“Master Responsibility List.” 

Reports are prepared and brought 
to the attention of the service com- 
mand safety engineers. Where reports 
indicate a need for improved safety 
engineering or organization, the nec- 
essary assistance is given to the plant 
in question. 

When problems of a special nature 
are encountered, outside consultants 
are asked to assist. For instance, in 
cases involving occupational disease 








os DEFENSE IN THE AIR 
. BEGINS ON THE GROUND 
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To the ‘Reader 


Third Anniversary: With this issue the JourNAL starts its 


fourth year of service. 


Summer Issues: Following our usual practice, the com- 
bined June—July issue will reach you 
the latter part of June. And you will 
receive the August-September issue 


early in August. 











exposures, the Office of the Surgeon 
General and the U. S. Public Health 
Service make necessary surveys. The 
insurance companies, technical socie- 
ties, State Labor Departments and 
the National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War 
Industries also hold themselves in 
readiness to serve as may be necessary. 

In this way, the Army Safety Pro- 
gram attempts to make use of all 
available safety engineering talent and 
finds it unnecessary to engage the 
large engineering staff that would 
otherwise be necessary. Incidentally, 
the cooperating agencies also are per- 
forming important work in the many 
thousands of other plants which the 
Army does not consider its primary 
responsibility. 

The training of Army inspectors in 
ways and means of analyzing plant 
safety programs has been going for- 
ward steadily. Schools at Illinois 
Institute of Technology and New 
York University have been in progress 
for the past several months. Many of 


the inspectors have excellent engineer- 
ing backgrounds and some have been 
safety men on previous jobs. A highly 
efficient organization is being de- 
veloped and already is obtaining 
gratifying results in industrial accident 
prevention. 

A statistical system has been estab- 
lished which will measure accident 
prevention progress from month to 
month in the country’s prime war 
plants. W.D., P.M.G. Form No. 14, 
is simple but very practical in its 
makeup, a fact highly pleasing to in- 
dustrialists in this day of many ques- 
tionnaires. It also replaces the injury 
summary form of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
in plants which so request. The Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers and 
others are helping greatly in the acci- 
dent prevention effort of our war in- 
dustry by assisting, wherever possible, 
in getting these forms accurately filled 
in and promptly returned to the serv- 
ice command of the particular ter- 
ritory concerned. 
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A minimum safety program has 
been prepared. Most plants are al- 
ready doing more in accident preven- 
tion than is called for in these mini- 
mum standards. The program will 
nevertheless be a guide to inspectors 
and plant safety directors in conduct- 
ing their safety efforts. 

To coordinate properly the safety 
work in the Supply Services of the 
Army with that of civilian agencies, 
a War Department Safety Council 
has been organized and meets month- 
ly. Matters of common interest are 
discussed and attempts made to avoid 
duplication of effort, as well as to 
standardize accident prevention pro- 
cedures. 

The first responsibility of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Section of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office and the 
organizations in the service commands 
is accident prevention and the pro- 
motion of industrial hygiene in plants 
on the War Department Master Re- 
sponsibility List. It hopes, however, to 
encourage and cooperate with other 
agencies working in fields concerned 
with industrial accident prevention 
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and with the maintenance of contin- 
uous production. 

Traffic control that affects indus- 
trial workers, housing for workers, 
off-the-job safety and health, nutri- 
tion, employment of women and 
minors, rehabilitation of injured work- 
ers, and other fields are affiliated in- 
terests of the Army Safety Program, 
but not direct responsibility of the 
Army. Activity in such fields will be 
purely a matter of cooperation with 
organizations such as the National 
Safety Council, health departments, 
local councils, police and traffic de- 
partments, and others already recog- 
nized as providing leadership. 


It is well realized that only by 
working closely with those already 
established in industrial safety can 
the Army attain maximum ef- 
ficiency and best results in its 
safety efforts. With that policy in 
mind it requests the active assist- 
ance of all concerned and offers in 
turn to give fullest cooperation in 
every way possible. 





Can You -Answer These Five Questions Correctly? 





Who is liable if an employee, while operating a car in the business 
of his employer, negligently injures another? How is the picture 
changed if the car is owned by employer, employee or another? 
What is the position of the employer? What is the situation with re- 
gard to non-paying riders as contrasted with those who do pay for 
such transportation? And what about workmen’s compensation? 





For Answers, turn back to page 15 











America Under Free Enterprise 

















What We Are Fighting For 


Success in war today among nations of approximately equal strength de- 
pends upon morale. Morale in turn depends upon a burning faith in the 
institution for which we are fighting. We must fight for our own system, 
not simply against Germany and Japan. In order to fight for it, we must 
believe in it. We must believe that a free capitalistic economy not only 
insures freedom of thought and action but also is the most efficient way of 
producing and distributing the wealth of the nations for the good of all. 
— Thurman Arnold, former Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 


Wartime Benefits from Peacetime Enterprise 


There is nearly universal acceptance in the United States today of the 
idea that unregulated profit ought to be out for the duration. Neverthe- 
less, we would prove ourselves to be as foolish as any people in history 
were we to lose sight of the fact that freedom to make profits in the past 
is the source of our present military strength. This is said unequivocally. 
— Boyden Sparkes in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Not Perfect, But Best 


Capitalism was a decisive factor in the overthrow of feudalism; in the lib- 
eration of the common man, land and labor from the vested control of the 
feudal lords; and in the liberation of industry and commerce from the 
monopolies of the decadent guilds. A free capitalism is historically recog- 
nized as one of the main pivots in the transition from the medieval to the 
modern world. The liberated individuals of the new and rising middle 
and capitalist class moved from victory to victory in ideas, church, state, 
commerce and industry. With initiative, inventive genius and far-flung 
enterprise, they developed industry on a scale which required gigantic 
corporations for gigantic national and international trade. These corpora- 
tions gathered the savings of people anywhere to meet the wants of people 
everywhere. Geared to vast reservoirs of capital, and to steam, electric 
and gas power engines, they have thrown around the earth a mechanical 
framework which, with all its economic strains and social failures, still 
holds up the structure of the modern but threatened world. — Frank P. 
Graham, President, University of North Carolina. 
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Opportunities 


BURGLARY 











‘Picture of the Market 


F. A. BRINKMAN 


> THREE PROMINENT PRODUCERS 
recently participated in a discus- 
sion of ways and means of replac- 
ing the loss of volume in automo- 
bile insurance. Each of these men 
had been giving serious 
thought to the future of his agency; 
each in his own way voiced the 
opinion that more attention should 
be given to these three major 
fields, as the best possible methods 
of bridging the gap: 

(1) Burglary insurance 

(2) Dishonesty insurance 

(3) Inland marine insurance. 


some 
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J. Edgar 


The subject of burglary insur- 
ance, in which we are particularly 
interested here, suggests a few 
important questions: 

(a) Do present-day conditions war- 
rant development of burglary lines? It 
is entirely possible that police pro- 
tection today is not as good as it 
was a year ago. Our police de- 
partments have been hard hit by 
the demands of the draft and the 
war industries, just as have other 
occupations. In commenting on 
recently increased burglary losses, 
Hoover says: “With 
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- rime _Marches On 


RESENT-DAY SHORTAGES of criti- 
cal material and equipment 
are providing a heyday for bur- 
glars who no longer feel obliged 
to restrict their activities to “‘cash 
on de line.’ 
Calculating 
situation in Canada 
such that the Canadian 
ance Federation warns that ‘‘Cal- 
culating machines are being 
stolen from insurance and other 
offices in well-known buildings in 
the business districts, particularly 
in Montreal and Toronto. It ap- 
pears that an organized gang is 
operating and disposing of ma- 
chines in cities at a distance from 
the point where the theft occurs.” 
Auto Accessories and Biayetes. « 
Such thefts were up 30 and 27 
respectively, in the first six months 
of 1942, as compared with the 
same period during the previous 
year, according to the FBI. 
Food. — A New York 
house recently suffered a loss by 
theft of 22,000 pounds of butter. 
Similar losses have occurred in 
connection with sugar, coffee, 
liquor, jewelry and cigarettes. 


Machines. — The 
already is 
Insur- 


————— — — — —— —— 


ware- 
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fewer officers available to investi- 
gate crimes, and patrol beats, 
certain types of crime should 
alarmingly increase.” ‘ 

(b) Are you properly servicing your 
present clients by giving them this cov- 
erage? Ill venture to say that in 
many cases on your books you’ll 
find only one or two lines carried 


on behalf of a customer. Perhaps 
you have the liability line, which 
in itself is an attractive account, 
but how about the burglary line? 
If this is true, won’t it pay you to 
find out if your present clients 
need burglary coverage or cover- 
age that is more up-to-date and 
adequate? If certain ones already 
have it, often you can find some 
way to improve the coverage and 
bring the account closer to you. 

(c) Does it pay to develop lines? 
Listen to this. Recently a producer 
in a city of some 75,000 was in- 
duced to put on a two-weeks’ cam- 
paign for burglary lines. He care- 
fully selectea 185 prospects, most 
of whom were clients for whom he 
already carried some form of in- 
surance. Newspaper advertising 
and direct mail were tied in with 
his solicitation activities. Result: 
Over $5,000 in premiums on 36 
new risks. 

To many of you, burglary is a 
neglected line. Is it because you 
don’t know enough about it to ex- 
plain it properly to your clients? 
If so, you can easily remedy that 
situation, as accurate information 
is available to you from the com- 
panies you represent. 


[A subsequent article by Mr. Brink- 
man will discuss policy provisions of 
some of the relatively new all-risk bur- 
glary forms, including such policies as 
premises all-risk, messenger all-risk, se- 
curities deposited with public official, 
money and securities destruction, ac- 
counts receivable and valuable papers.] 














HON. J. ROTH CRABBE 
OHIO 


Honorable J. Roth Crabbe, Superintendent of Insurance, State of 
Ohio, received his B.A. degree from Ohio State in 1928 and his M.A. 
and LL.B. degrees from the same institution in 1931, as well as a 
LL.M. degree from Harvard University in 1932. Admitted to the bar 
in Ohio in 1931, he served as Assistant to the Attorney General of 
Ohio from 1933 to 1937, following which he engaged in private 
law practice in his home town of London, Ohio. Previous to his ap- 
pointment as Superintendent, he had been serving as Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance for several years. 
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EARLIER TANK (1588).— De- 
signed by military advisor to Henry 
III of France. Moved under water. 


EARLY TANK (1863). — This “steam gun” was captured by General Jones 
on the way to Harper's Ferry. It was mounted on a four-wheeled carriage, was 
equipped with armored plates, and could discharge 100-500_balls per minute. 


HISTORICAL (War Machines) 


onl ck oN EW 


ADOLF HITLER. — (/ef/t) insured for BACHELOR’S CHJDR 
$100 against blitz, tornado, riot, col- power for Warposir” 
lapse of bridges, overturn of vehicles, etc. Bess Flynn’s “Bad 


AN’S JOB. — Typical of insurance women carrying 
on valiantly is Eleanore Ganey who, alone, is maintaining 
arge premium volume of a leading Hollywood agency. 
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€- IR IAL BARQUE (1800).— This ARMORED TRAIN (1864). — This super-special, snorting “streamliner” was 
y tpacreation of Napoleon Bonaparte, a formidable railroad battery. It was put to effective use in this country dur- 
r. (bened for transportation of troops. ing the Civil War, and was the forerunner of its more modern counterpart. 


CONTEMPORARY (Potpoxrri) 


CH] DREN. — The National Safety Council’s “Save Man- VIC AND SADE — voted daytime’s most popular radio serial, 
rpowir” campaign was the theme forthe opening scene in features a safety episode based on “Odd Accidents of 1942,” 
” a program given over CBS recently. by Paul Jones. Art Van Harvey and Bernardine Flynn rehearsing. 
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DuRING THE GASOLINE SHORTAGE 
The Radiator 


Here are 10 things gasoline rationing 
has done to the life insurance salesman, 
according to W. R. Jenkins of the North- 
western National: 

1. Added approximately 10% to his 
spending income, by decreasing his cost 
of doing business. 

2. Made necessary the focusing of his 
attention on the most costly part of his 
operation, and thus improved his ratio 
of calls to interviews to sales. 

3. Caused him to make appointments 
in order to get interviews. 

4. Spurred him to make proper and 
intelligent use of prestige. 

5. Made him concentrate on his work. 

6. Made him build his work program 
around essential activities. 

7. Forced him to secure a real inter- 
view once he faces his prospect. 

8. Made him conscious of the impor- 
tance of getting adequate information 
on his first call. 


9. Caused the disappearance of silly 


objections, because most prospects are 
going to be more considerate of an un- 
derwriter’s time. 

10. Given him new courage to tear up 
his “china eggs” and work on nothing 
but live prospects. 


Oui You Koad Ihave... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








““THANK You” LETTERS 
Curtis Lamb in Leader’s Magazine 

Two years ago my supervisor sug- 
gested that I write a “‘thank you”’ note 
to the prospect after our first interview, 
and I’ve been doing it ever since. In a 
recent instance, I’d “‘lost” the case to a 
competitor, but still wrote the letter. 
Not long after, the prospect’s wife tele- 
phoned me to come out and complete 
the sale. She said they knew I must be 
a substantial insurance man to have 
written them a letter like that and they 
wanted me to have the business. 


A DECENTRALIZING PROCEsS 
Rough Notes 


For good reasons our defense industry 
has been spread out in a pattern nation- 
wide. Production plants have been estab- 
lished from coast to coast thus creating 
many new important business centers. 
Much of this construction is of a per- 
manent character and will doubtless be 
utilized after the war is over for the pro- 
duction of the commodities that will be 
sorely needed. This development will 
create new conditions to be met by the 
insurance business. Because this is so, C. 
William Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, believes that it will do much to 
decentralize insurance as well. 
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**After all, insurance is so tied up with 
our entire financial and credit structure 
that it does not seem at all possible to 
centralize its distribution,” Mr. Johnson 
said when addressing a meeting of 
Maryland agents. “‘Indeed, this war has 
demonstrated the necessity for decentral- 
izing rather than centralizing the in- 
dustry. Indications point even to the 
possibility that New York City may no 
longer be the financial center, due to the 
tremendous demands that will be made 
on the Pacific Coast Territory for materi- 
als, not only to fight this war but also 
providing supplies for rehabilitating the 
Asiatic countries. This means credit. 
Credit means insurance. This service 
must be prompt, with the full under- 
standing of the problem, through local 
contact. That means the American 
Agency System.” 


APPRECIATION Mounts 
The Local Agent 

When an article becomes irreplace- 
able, the owner begins to appreciate 
its value. Priorities have put many com- 
mon items on the irreplaceable list for 
the duration of the war. Therefore the 
public today is realizing the value of 
what it owns. The psychology is right for 
selling theft and burglary insurance. 


One BLONDE; ONE BRUNETTE 
Journal of Commerce 


They are working both sides of the 
street in the insurance district these days 
— “they”? meaning one blonde and one 
brunette. The modus operandi is some- 
what as follows: 

Girl No. 1 applies for a job, works a 
few days during which she manages to 
do everything in reverse, resulting in her 
discharge. That’s only the come-on, 
though. There’s a little matter of threat- 
ening to sue for two weeks’ wages if the 
nasty old employer doesn’t come across 
like a good fellow. 

Girl No. 2 plays upon the heart strings, 
plucking five dollar notes therefrom. She 
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usually turns up with a sob story about 
having been out of work for some time 
because of illness. She has had insurance 
experience, produces references to prove 
it and will take just anything she can get 
in consideration of having been out of the 
business for such a long time. That’s 
usually good for a job. She then men- 
tions hesitantly that her room rent is un- 
paid and that her landlady has taken 
away her key. That’s good for the afore- 
mentioned five dollar note. Possessed of 
a faulty memory, she forgets about the 
job and fails to show up next morning. 

You may be next. 
CoLorFUL PsycHOLOGY 
Insurance Advocate 

We have heard of an insurance broker 
who put on a drive to sell residence 
liability insurance this winter and did 
not get any real results until he started to 


explain to his prospect that he was really 
selling “‘slippery sidewalk insurance.” 





No Danger of This 

















— Courtesy of The Weekly Underwriter 
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**They’re a couple of insurance men 
sharing a pair of shoes.” —- Spectator 





MaAkING up AuTO PREmMIuMS 
Weekly Underwriter 

Due to gasoline rationing casualty 
companies will suffer a loss of premium 
income in automobile liability and 
collision lines but the feeling persists 
that producers can make up a substantial 
portion of this loss by selling casualty 
specialty lines, such as personal liability, 
plate glass, burglary, accident and health 
and fidelity bonds. 

The two new comprehensive liability 
forms are flexible and salable and are 
the sort of coverage that assureds desire. 
Everybody is under considerable pres- 
sure due to the war, and therefore more 
liable to meet with an accident, a fact 
that is a pretty good sales argument for 
this protection. e 

The dimout areas are extra-hazard- 
ous at this time and storekeepers in 
these localities are receptive prospects 
for plate glass coverage. 

Burglary insurance sales, say under- 
writers, should also be pushed and 
rates have been reduced and coverage 


May 


broadened for residence theft cover. 

Reduced rates for forgery insurance, 
when combined with fidelity coverage, 
should make it possible for producers to 
secure business from prospects not pre- 
viously interested. 

Fidelity bonds are being rated a 
leading “‘sell’’ for producers, due to the 
fact that there is a very rapid turnover 
of employees, including those who 
handle cash, and many more employers 
are conscious of the exposure because of 
this unusual war-time condition. 

While many normal commercial acci- 
dent and health business risks have been 
lost as the result of the white collar men 
going to the war, numerous persons in 
the wage earning class are getting fatter 
pay envelopes and could be interested 
in non-occupational forms for protection 
while off the jobs. 

Hospitalization insurance continues 
to grow in popularity, sickness insurance 
being sold to many who never heretofore 
carried anything more than accident 
coverage, producers report. 


Five Frecps ror CuLtivaTion Now 


W. D. O’Gorman in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


1. Make a study of comprehensive 
personal liability coverage in all of its 
phases; know it so well that you qualify 
as an expert. It’s one of your best ‘‘open- 
ing wedges” to a new client, and will 
aid you in getting control of his com- 
plete account. 

2..Change one-year business into 
three-year business wherever you can. 
We have done so in our own office and 
have found that it makes for continuity 
of income. 

3. Be a realist about your automobile 
liability business. It has already eased 
off and there is nothing much you can 
do about the gasoline situation. Just 
keep hammering home the fact that 
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rates are now lower than ever before 
and that people who do only a limited 
amount of driving still need bodily 
injury coverage. If they are in a mood 
for putting up their cars, reason with 
them that it is much better to “‘suspend”’ 
their automobile insurance than to 
cancel it completely. Such a procedure 
is perfectly in order and will help you 
keep track of your customers. 
With more pedestrian traffic, accident 
insurance should come into its own, 
personal protection against accidents 
certainly being required by parents and 
their children. 

4. Miscellaneous casualty lines must 
be sold, not bought, so you should de- 
cide now to be a salesman rather than 


an order-taker in this fighting year of 


1943. 
5. Push fidelity insurance. It looms 
up as one of the “‘big winners”’ this year. 


RuRAL PROSPECTING 


Jim W. Green in 
The Insurance Field 


Here is the prospecting plan I use. I 
get a copy of the last several issues of the 
county newspaper covering the area in 
which I have decided to work. I use a 
red pencil to check every name. 

Then I go to a friend in the commun- 
ity and ask him about the circumstances 
of each person whose name I have un- 
derscored. The editor of the paper can 
and will gladly give all the information I 
need. I then make up a separate sheet 
for each prospect. 

Armed with all the information I can 
get, I then call to have a talk with the 
prospect. Early in the interview I make 
full use of all this data, saying: “‘My re- 
port shows that you own this farm, that 
your father lived in this community be- 
fore his death, that you were born here, 
have four children, two boys and two 
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girls, and you married Miss Sadie 
Temple. These facts are substantially 
correct, aren’t they, Mr. Smith?” 

Inasmuch as I can show a great deal 
of care and accuracy in my pre-approach 
work, my prospect is usually sufficiently 
impressed so that I can command a good 
insurance interview. 


Take Ir Away 
John H. Eglof in 
Best’s F. & C. News 

If you know why your prospect needs 
your service, if you can show him how 
satisfactorily it will fill these needs, and 
if you have the determination and driv- 
ing force to seek out the people who need 
your service and to get in to see them, 
you’ve got what it takes to make a sales- 
man. Don’t let it worry you if you 
haven’t the right vocal inflection or if 
you wouldn’t recognize a psychological 
moment if you met one. You'll be suc- 
cessful in building up a permanent 
clientele if you just show ’em what your 
service will do for them — and let them 
take it away from you. 








‘I must’ve gotten so excited by the war 
— I just slipped up on my theft insur- 


ance renewal!’ — National Underwriter 





& THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 








THRIFT AND DISCOURAGES 
SPENDING...... AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR TOWARD THE WINNING 
OF THE WAR ! 
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2 TEMPERAMENTAL. | 
CALIFORNIA 
ARTIST 00K A | 
Bite OFF His- 
Wifes Nose OQ 
BECAUSE SHE —* 
INSISTED UPON 
PURCHASING AN}, 
ACCIDENT 
PoLicy | 

















B PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DURING COLONIAL TIMES, DECLINED To 
INSURE HouSES WITH TREES BEFORE 
HEM, BECAvsE THEY HANDICAPPED THE - 
EFFORTS OF _FIRE-FIGHTERS ! 


B§mmeninrery BEFORE His DEMISE, 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, EXAMINING THE 
EXECUTIONGR'S AXE, DECLARED:- 

"This GIVES ME NO FEAR! /T 

(S A SHARP MEDICINE TO CURE 

ME OF ALL MY DISEASES /” 







WIDOWS MusT 
WE®R THE 

’ SKULL AND 
“THIGH BONES 
















N ENTERPRISING INSDRANCE 
SpLESMPN, MEMBER OF A JURY 
CONSIDERING AN ACCIDENT CASE, 
DSED THE OPPORTUNITY fo SELL SK 
ACCIDENT POLICIES To SomE OF THE _ 
suroRs ! ; 
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@ “Mass Murder” of Our Manpower 
Is the 


Unconscious Saboteur 





Saving Lives on Our Industrial Front Today 
Is a Vital Factor in Eventual Victory 





SEVERN 


B® ONE NEED only glance at the 
following statistics to comprehend 
the vital part in the war effort 
played by the insurance safety en- 
gineer, whose business is that of 
saving lives on the working front: 


‘“VICTORY BEGINS WITH SAFETY” 


For the first year of the war, the 
casualties of our armed forces were as 
follows: 


Died Ota sros.a eels 8,292 
WR oa Catv aacanccanns 6,335 
Missing or Prisoners. ...... 58,307 


On the Home Front, during the 
same period, the casualties caused by 
accidents among American workers, 
were as follows: 

46,500 
4,000,000 

What a horrible and unneces- 
sary slaughter of American work- 
ers upon whom so much depends. 

New employees are, to a great 
extent, men and women previously 
unskilled in and unaccustomed to 
factory procedure and high-speed 
production. Their lack of knowl- 
edge and experience constitutes a 
serious accident hazard. 


A. WHITE 


However, this situation is not 
entirely due to the introduction of 
novices into factory work. In a 
great many instances management 
is at fault. Examples: 


Guards placed upon machines for 
temporary protection are sometimes 
left on permanently and are not re- 
placed. 

Safety engineers may be inade- 
quately trained and not properly 
qualified for a position involving so 
much responsibility. 

The workers may not have been 
given adequate instructions for han- 
dling the available protective equip- 
ment. 

For years, insurance safety engi- 
neers have endeavored to get co- 
operation from management in 
their efforts to discover causes of 
accidents and organize programs 
to eliminate them. In most cases, 
the trouble can be traced to man- 
agement’s failure to educate itself 
or to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of safety advisors until 
after the accident has occurred. 

Thus, the responsibility of war- 
time plant accident prevention 
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and the safeguarding of workers to 
conserve manpower, is_ placed 
squarely on the shoulders of in- 
dustrial management. Their whole- 
hearted cooperation is absolutely 
essential. The carrying out of the 
recommendations of the safety en- 
gineer is one of the most vital fac- 
tors in the industrial war effort 
today. Many serious losses have 
been caused by procrastination 
and delay on the part of manage- 
ment and failure to realize the 
seriousness and costs of accidents. 

Management must be made to 
realize that we want production to 
destroy enemy manpower on the 
battle front, not to destroy workers 
on our production front. 

**Mass-murdering”’ our 
power by unsafe management in 
production is defeating our safety 
engineers and our front-line fight- 
ing men, and might ultimately, at 
this rate, defeat our entire win- 
the-war efforts. 

The human factor, as always, 
continues to be the greatest obsta- 
cle confronting the safety engineer; 
thoughtlessness, absenteeism, or 
the ‘Unconscious Saboteur”’ is 
merely a new term for the same 
old twin sisters, carelessness and 
ignorance. ‘The menace which ap- 
peared on our horizon a year ago, 
caused an unprecedented hurri- 
cane production of war imple- 
ments of great size and in large 
numbers, and has in many in- 


man- 
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stances taken away necessary safe- 
guards from our well-organized 
efforts, leaving a gaping hole in 
our front lines for the ‘‘Uncon- 
scious Saboteur.” 

One of the best prevention 
plans can be reduced to three 
basic principals: Education, Deter- 














SEVERN A. WHITE 
“Unprecedented hurricane of production” 


mining Cause and Eliminating Cause. 
The successful execution of these 
principals can easily be controlled 
by eliminating the failure of man- 
agement to fully cooperate in the 


“ educational part of our national 


accident prevention program, thus 
taking full advantage of the safety 
engineer’s detailed studies which 
are available to industry, and to 
war industry in particular. 


It Isn't Generally Known 











































— THAT some motor trucks never see the light of day. Two such 
cars, operating in one of the great salt mines of Detroit 
lying 1,134 feet below the city, in the course of a year 
pile up a driving total of nearly 12,000 miles. 


— THAT a goodly portion of the higher wages paid workers is 
going into insurance. 7,500 house-to-house interviews 
were made early last year by the Daniel Starch Asso- 
ciates. 1,057 cases reported increased income over the 
previous year and of these, 37.9% said they were going 
to save the increase — via bank, war bonds, investments 
or insurance. 


—— THAT of the 623 occupations contributing directly to war pro- 
duction, only 57 appear to be totally unsuited to 
women. 251 are fully suitable to women, and a like 
number have a training period of less than six months. 


— THAT an ideal tire, regardless of cost, say some vehicle tech- 
nicians, will consist of a rayon carcass, natural rubber 
sidewalls and synthetic rubber tread. 


— THAT the most dangerous “hour” for the person afoot is from 
6:00 p.m. to midnight. Most dangerous age is from 65 
upwards. Most dangerous situations: in cities, crossing 
between intersections; in the country, walking in the 
roadway. 


| 


— THAT every day 325 people buy life insurance who will never 
live to pay another premium. 


— THAT firearms normally kill about 2,600 Americans each year, 
mostly during the hunting season. 


— THAT fidelity losses, according to one study, are approxi- 
mately six years and three months in the making. 


— THAT about 900 burglaries occur every 24 hours, half of them 
residential, and from 150 to 200 robberies occur during 
the same period. 

— THAT 80% of all eye injuries in industry are caused by flying 
bodies, according to one study recently completed. An- 


other 10% are caused by tools and machinery; 7% by 
splashing liquids; 2.5% by falls; and 0.5% by infections. 
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tit ie WARREN Fs _ ps 
¥ qi wily ©YANSt} **T think your proposition is a very fine 
thing. See me again a little later on when | 





“It’s all right, you may go in now, sir.” I’m able to locate some employees.” 
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“Gosh! To think I used to dream of hav- 
ing just one hour alone with a prospect.” 
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@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals— VJ/ 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A Surppinc CLERK Went Wronc.—The insured was an important steel manu- 
facturer. A minor employee, a shipping clerk, implicated one of the principal officers 
of the company, under whose direction the clerk, according to his statement, falsified 
the records in order to create a false basis for trucking charges by a company with 
whom the obligee contracted for this service. 

The officer in question had a personal interest in the trucking company and there 
was no concealment of the fact that he received vast sums purportedly in the form 
of commissions from the company. The clerk, on the other hand, who is the only 
admitted guilty party in this operation, received at the most a very inconsequential 
reward for his part in the fraud. The trucking company kept no record of services to 
the manufacturer, and it was explained that this was unnecessary since the client 
kept ample records upon which the trucking company relied in billing the client for 
such services. 

Consequently, it was contended by the trucking company that it was totally un- 
aware that it was the recipient of several hundred thousand dollars in excess of what 
it had earned over a period of a few years. The official accused by the shipping clerk 
was particularly vehement in his denial that he had knowingly participated in the 
fraud and justified the enormous returns from the trucking company with which 
he was formerly connected and in which he continued to maintain an interest, by 
explaining that he had been largely responsible for building up this business and 
securing for it profitable contracts. 

Incidentally, there was no attempt on the part of this official to conceal his 
commissions received from the trucking company and he regularly accounted for 
them in his income tax returns. It is sufficient to say that there actually existed no 
direct evidence of the guilt of any of these parties except that of the shipping clerk 
whose consideration, insofar as could be determined, was comparable to the usual 
dollar consideration in a contract. We can at least use our imaginations, A sub- 
stantial part of the loss occurred when the obligee did not have ample coverage. 




















Getting Payment 
Then and There 


Why not include the premium 
notice with the policy when it is 
delivered? This simple act often 
results in payment then, or at 
least is apt to be followed by re- 


ceipt of a remittance on the first of 


the coming month. 


An interview should 
not be a monolog. 


Larger Limits 

Nearly all of those who are still 
using their automobiles, such as 
defense workers, physicians, etc., 
should larger limits, in 
many at least double the 
coverage now provided. It is rare 
to see, among the cars still in use, 
those that are “four-fifths empty.”’ 
Doubling-up, crowding and share- 
the-ride are the order of the 


carry 


cases 


day everywhere. 

This means that where crashes 
and accidents are concerned, more 
people are being involved with 
consequently greater liability ex- 
not systematically 


posure. Why 





urge nearly every motorist-client 
of yours to double his limits now? 


No one can buy in- 
surance yesterday. 


Eight Specific Suggestions 
for Increased Sales (Income) 

A group of successful insurance 
canvassed for their 
recent changes in day-to-day ac- 
Here are a few of their 
programs that may be suitable for 
general adoption: 

(1) Utilize a greater employ- 
ment of direct mail advertising. 

(2) Devote more time to eve- 
ning work — at least two or three 
times a week. 

(3) Make more definite 
pointments by phone. 

(4) Do without that 10 o’clock 
coffee. 

(5) Use both mail and phone 
for service calls and, when possi- 
ble, have assured call in person at 
the office. 

(6) Don’t report in person at 
the office each morning, but plan 
your work the night before so you 
can ‘“‘work your way”’ to the office 


men were 


tivities. 


ap- 











profitably by making some calls 
along the way. 

(7) Shorten your sales talks — 
see more people during the course 
of the day. 

(8) Make at least one extra 
call after you feel you have already 
done a man-sized day’s work. 

‘‘Deadline date,’’ hand- 


written on letters or a state- 
ment, often gets results. 


Selling Business Women 
With womanpower increasingly 
replacing manpower, business 
women are fast becoming better 
and better prospects for various 
forms of insurance. They are earn- 
good incomes and buying 
things that need adequate insur- 


ing 


ance protection. 
There are 525,600 
minutes in a year. 


How’s Your Penmanship? 

Be careful to write neatly in 
making out applications. A cer- 
tain country in Europe subjects to 
three months’ imprisonment those 
doctors who fail to write their 
prescriptions legibly. 

Insurance transfers your risk. 

Preparation 

One agent has to get “‘wound 
up” before he calls on a real pros- 
pect. Before an appointment, he 
goes out and gives a cold canvass 
talk to someone, to get warmed up. 
If it’s worth buying, 
it’s worth insuring. 


THOUGHTS ON SELLING 
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Plate Glass Suggestion 
Retailers will tell you, and sur- 
veys have definitely indicated, 
that storekeepers almost invaria- 
bly consider their display windows 
their one most important adver- 
tising medium; that if they had 
but one course of advertising open 
to them, their choice would fall 
upon the point-of-sale advertising 
represented by their (plate glass) 
store window displays. Give you a 
thought? Go over your list of 
clients that own or occupy mer- 
cantile property to determine 
their probable needs for plate 
glass coverage. Then actively so- 
licit these prospects. (Incidentally, 
sales are more readily made if 
you have some idea as to the 
approximate price and are fore- 
armed with data on the cost of re- 
placements before you call.) 

The enemy of loss — insurance. 
Turning the Table 

The next time you’re up against 
a tough situation, and don’t know 
whether it’s going to lick you or 
you’re going to lick it, take a leaf 
from the life of little three-year-old 
Mary, who was struggling hard to 
move a big heavy table. 

“You won’t be able to move 
that,” said her mother, “‘It’s as big 
as you are.” 

‘*“Yes, I can, too,” said the de- 
termined little girl, as she pushed 
vigorously, ‘‘I’m as big as it is.” 











If you’re making a collection 
call over the phone and find that 
your man is out, never leave 
word for him to call’ you back. 
You call him back. It’s better. 


Stand Out from the Crowd 


Leonardo daVinci wrote from 
right to left with the character 
facing backward. You had to hold 
his writing up against the mirror in 
order to read it. All this was part 
of his striving to be different and 
while his method was very, very 
radical, most of us could, with 
good results, incline a little bit 
more to being different from the 
general run of other insurance men. 


Some inen have found it helpful 
to send out their bills shortly 
before the middle of the month. 
Thus, clients may receive your 
bills on the 14th, get their sal- 
aries on the 15th and —a cer- 
tain portion of them, at least — 
would pay you soon thereafter. 


Re: Your Sales Talk 


In promulgating your esoteric 
cogitations, or articulating your 
superficial sentimentalities and 
amicable, philosophical or psycho- 
logical observations, beware of 
platitudinous ponderosity. Let 
your conversational communica- 
tions possess a clarified concise- 
ness, a compacted comprehensi- 
bleness, coalescent consistency, and 
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a concatenated cogency. Eschew 
all conglomerations of flatulent 
garrulity, jejune babblement and 
asinine affectations. Let your ex- 
temporaneous descantings and un- 


premeditated expatiations have 
intelligibility and veracious vivac- 
ity, with rodomontade or thra- 
sonical bombast. Sedulously avoid 
all polysyllabic profundity, pom- 
pous prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, 
ventriloquent vapidity. Shun 
double-entendres, prurient jocosity 
and pestiferous profanity, obscur- 
ant or apparent. In other words, 
let us say, don’t use big words! 


A “deferred payment plan” 
or “extended payment plan” 
often sounds more attractive 
than a reference to “having the 
premium financed.” Frequently, 
this plan enables your client 
to carry more adequate cover- 
age. 


To Overcome Delay 


A prospect was seemingly all set 
to buy, when for some inexplica- 
ble reason he insisted on putting 
off his purchase until next month. 

*‘Would you be willing to accept 
a policy that wouldn’t pay you a 
cent if an emergency happened 
within the next 30 days?” 

‘Of course not,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “‘in 
effect, you’re writing that very 
clause into the contract right now 
if you put it off until next month!” 

















The average worker loses 8 days a year because of illness. Statisticians have 
figured that for every day a skilled worker loses, the management loses two 
and one-half times the amount of the worker’s daily wage. — John F. McMahon 


The Bureau of Contract Information, Incorporated, working in cooperation with the 
Surety Department of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, has become the 
construction industry’s principal center of information concerning the capacity and 
responsibility of contractors throughout the nation. — Alexander Foster, Jr. 


No, elevator inspectors, although highly competent and thoroughly trained 
men, are not gods, and while they avert many accidents, some accidents do 
continue to occur. Which brings us right back to our theme song: the necessity 
for elevator insurance, as an additional safeguard to the owner in the event of 
an accident which even the best of inspection and maintenance might not have 
averted; an accident caused perhaps not by mechanical failure at all, but by 
failure of the human factor, as the operator, passengers or both. — Edward R. 
Granniss. 


A saving of as little as $10 a month in operating expense means just as much, from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents of actual profit, as acquiring a brand new line of $1,500 
a year in premiums. — Oscar Beling 


Here in the field of accident prevention is one of the very best ways to save 
production man-hours and help win the war. Here is a field where there is no 
controversy, where no one loses and everyone wins; here is an activity that is 
both humane and economic. — J. W. Randall 
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@ Stemming the Accident Toll 





NAIA Accident Prevention Program 





Greatly Increased Participation by Producers 
Seen in Plans for Aggressive Action 





VICTOR G. 


> THe National 
Insurance Agents is greatly ex- 
panding its accident-prevention 
program which is conducted in 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. Although the prestige value 
of this work has always been great, 
its benefits to the effort 
through conservation of man- 
power, materials and machines 
are so necessary that participation 
in this program is also a patriotic 
contribution of vital importance. 
For that reason, the NAIA acci- 
dent prevention committee con- 
fidently expects the wholehearted 
cooperation of its membership. 

The--program is built largely 
around the services and publica- 
tions of the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 

Of first importance is promoting 
industrial safety. Although thé 
NAIA will do missionary work 
with both large and small plants, 
it is felt that the greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in assisting the smaller 
plants, many of which are too 


war 


Association of 


HENRY 


small for insurance company’ in- 
spections and do not have active 
and well-organized safety pro- 
grams. Members are urged to 
contact plant officials at every 
practicable opportunity and offer 
assistance and materials. The Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau Pub- 
lications List is obtainable upon 
request by writing the Bureau at 
60 John Street, New York City. 
Many of the publications are free 
in limited quantities, while all are 
published and distributed on a 
non-profit basis as a public service. 

Some of the industrial safety 
publications which should be fur- 
nished to every plant, either for 
management use or for distribu- 
tion to employees, are: Handbook 
of Industrial Safety Standards, 
with wartime supplement; Prevent 
Off-the-Job Accidents and Stay on 
the Job; General Safety Instruc- 
tions; and Women in the Factory. 
There are many others. 

The campaign for accident pre- 
vention should not stop at the 
plant gates. Actually, the number 
of accidents while off the job is 
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much greater than accidents at 
work. The NAIA program is de- 
signed to include accident-preven- 
tion in traffic, recreation and the 
home, and members should cam- 
paign for safety in all of these fields 
whenever the opportunity offers. 
Of particular importance is the 





VICTOR G. HENRY 


** Accident prevention is a patrioticcontribution” 


promotion of high school driver 
education. Early this year, the 
War Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education approved 
driver education as a subject which 
should be taught in the schools as 
an aid to the pre-induction train- 
ing of prospective Army motor 
vehicle operators. The Army-rec- 
ommended program includes both 





official and civilian publications. 
Full information regarding this 
important program and how NAIA 
members can help local schools 
set up pre-induction driver educa- 
tion courses is obtainable from the 
National Conservation Bureau (also 
see article “Pre-Induction Driver 
Training” by John J. Hall in the 
March, 1943, JouRNAL). 
Increased efforts must be made 
to combat the traffic accident 
problem. While tire and _ parts 
shortages and gasoline rationing 
have helped reduce the total num- 
ber of traffic accidents, those that 
do occur are frequently more seri- 
ous and often involve several war 
workers. The situation is particu- 
larly bad where dim-out regula- 
tions are in effect. The increasing 
age of automobiles and deteriora- 
tion of tires are accident-producers 
which require added caution in 
driving. Many of the traffic safety 
publications of the National Con- 
servation Bureau may be used to 
excellent effect in reducing driver 
and pedestrian accidents. In par- 
ticular, the billboard and window 
posters titled “Thanks Driver — 
for Saving What He Needs,” and 
“This Must Stop— Don’t Kill 
Our Workers,” are admirably 
suited for display by insurance 
agents, local boards, and state as- 
sociations. The poster program 
was described in a letter sent to 
various local presidents on Janu- 











T= LOCAL agent who makes a 

genuine contribution toward 
the reduction of lost-time acci- 
dents will have no qualms about 
the essential character of his work. 
By bringing about a lower acci- 
dent rate, he will be instrumental 
in conserving for productive work 
many times the number of hours 
he spends in inspections and rec- 
ommendations. 

The role of safety counsel is not 
a new one for the insurance agent. 
Never before, however, have there 


been so many good reasons why 
this particular phase of agency 
service should be performed with 
utmost thoroughness. The organ- 


ized producers are about to 
formulate a new public relations 
program. It would be difficult 
to find any theme more certain 
of invoking a favorable public 
reaction than a documented 
record of hours, days and lives 
saved for war service on the 
production front.— U. S. Re- 
view 





ary 22. A brochure, ‘“‘War Poster 
Service,” is now obtainable on re- 
quest from the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. 

Many local associations and 
cities are outstanding in the safety 
programs they have sponsored. 
Other local boards and cities have 
not as yet become safety minded. 

In addition to our general acci- 
dent prevention program, to be 
carried on countrywide, special 
study will be made of the cities and 
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local boards that are outstanding 
in safety work. Our committee, 
working with the National Con- 
servation Bureau, will concentrate 
our program on these “labora- 
tory”’ cities. The results and meth- 
ods used will then be followed in 
extending our program. 

The reports of our state associa- 
tions and various boards on work 
done by our safety committee will 
be of great value in telling our 
story of accomplishments to the 
public, and I want to urge our 
state directors to see that their 
associations help us gather this 
important information. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau is the bulwark of the safety 
program we are now undertaking. 

We as agents are keenly in- 
debted to this organization for the 
continuous safety work it is doing. 
It is our task to work with the 
Bureau in carrying the message of 
safety to our local communities, 
and we urge our membership to 
use the material and booklets the 
Bureau has to offer. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that an active effort to reduce the 
accident toll which today is so 
dangerously sapping our nation’s 
strength, is one of the most vital 
contributions to victory that we 
can make. Let’s all get 100% 
behind the NAIA accident preven- 
tion program and help to make 
it an outstanding success. 














STUDY SECTION 


E will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 
various fields which, by their importance 
and comprehensive coverage of the subject, we 
feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “*How the Government 
Has Utilized the Existing Facilities and Services 
of Private Insurance Companies,”’ by Joy Lich- 
tenstein of San Francisco, Vice President of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 








We 


How the Government Has Utilized the 
Existing Facilities and Services of 
Private Insurance Companies” 


NSURANCE in its various phases 
I and forms is inextricably woven 
into modern social and economic 
life. It enters into practically ev- 
erything that we do and nearly 
everything that we do impinges 
upon insurance. Our civilization 
could in fact not have arrived 
where it is without insurance, just 
as it could not now maintain itself 
without insurance. Insurance dif- 
fers from all other businesses in 
that its function is not to produce, 
but to conserve. It is a compendium 
of all human affairs. 

It is not necessary to claim for 
insurance that it is the largest 
business in the country nor to com- 
pare it in size, say, with the mov- 
ing picture business or with what 
the automobile business has been. 
It is a much older business than 


* With especial reference to casualty- 
surety. 


JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


they are and neither of them, to 
pick two examples, could have 
risen to their present size without 
insurance. For insurance is in 


reality a huge shock absorber (of 


misfortune, calamity and the proc- 
esses of nature) without which so- 
ciety could no longer carry on. 

The cooperative character of 
modern insurance is reflected not 
only in the collection of enormous 
sums from the insuring public and 
in their distribution to benefi- 
ciaries and claimants, but also in 
the fact that it has become a huge 
reservoir of savings nich have 
been transmuted largely into in- 
vestments which support the gov- 
ernment — federal, state and mu- 
nicipal — the railroads, public 
utilities, and production of every 
kind. 

All of this is the result of the 
foresight and cooperation of the 

















people of this great nation and it 
is not an exaggeration to say that 
it is in fact the keystone of our 
modern structure. 


INSURANCE IN WAR TIME 
Opening his recent report with 
some observations on insurance in 
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damage insurance. In only two 
fields of insurance has the Govern- 
ment itself gone directly into the 
business; life insurance, which is 
available to men in all branches of 
the service, and the more recent 
step of the Maritime Commission 
taken, I understand, by agreement 





war time, Louis 





with shipping and 
marine insurance 
interests, in as- 
suming the bur- 
den of the ocean 
marine business 
after we entered 
the war. 

Thé topic which 
I have broached, 
that is, the utzliza- 
tion by the Federal 





H. Pink, former 
Superintendent of OUTLINE 
Insurance for New I. Insurance in War Time 
York, said, ae Il. Indemnity 
no one under- Defense Plant Corporation 
a" Suretyship 
estimate the part Cun 
that we are play- III. Conservation 
ing or the value National Bureau for 

Fe ie . Industrial Protection 
of our great in- Association of Casualty and 
stitution to the Surety Executives 

‘ met National Safety Council 

nation.”’ Insur- 
ance is a power- IV. Part of the Producers 
ful weapon against V. A World without Insurance 
inflation, he said. 


Government of ex- 
isting insurance fa- 
cilities, divides it- 








It makes for safety 
and better organization, makes it 
possible for normal industries to go 
on and protects invested capital 
and the lives and welfare of mil- 
lions of workers. 

The Federal Government has 
gone in for insurance in a large 
way. I do not mean this in the 
sense that the Federal Govern- 
ment has gone into the insurance 
business, but that it has utilized 
existing insurance facilities and 
modified them to its own purposes 
in the emergency. Nor am I re- 
ferring at this juncture to war 





self into two parts: 
(1) Indemnity, (2) Conservation. 


I. INDEMNITY 

First let us take up briefly the 
Government’s requirements for in- 
demnity. 

Defense Plant Corporation. — The 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion early in the war set up a sub- 
sidiary, the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration, the purpose of which is to 
provide the funds for the build- 
ing of what is called ‘‘facilities”’ 
(“plant” is the common word) by 
concerns engaged or able to en- 
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gage in war production. The fol- 
lowing is from the Report of the 
Secretary of Commerce, Jesse 
Jones, covering the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries in con- 
nection with the war, as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1942: 


Defense Plant Corporation has fi- 
nanced and contracted to finance the 
construction, equipment, partial equip- 
ment or expansion of 1,337 plants for 
the production or fabrication of ships; 
bombing, fighting, transport and 
cargo planes; tanks; heavy guns; ord- 
nance; magnesium; aluminum; steel; 
tin; copper and other metals; syn- 
thetic rubber; high octane aviation 
gasoline; machine tools; flying schools; 
pipe lines, etc., at an aggregate esti- 
mated cost of eight billion three hun- 
dred thirty-three million dollars, of 
which two billion four hundred seven 
million have been disbursed and seven 
hundred ninety-eight million can- 


celled. 


Defense Plant Corporation early 
recognized that it could not deal 
effectively with the number of 
different rating organizations 
throughout the country and with 
individual companies, so it selected 
the Factory Associations to be the 
medium of surveying, rating and 
underwriting these risks and the 
coverage thereunder which runs to 
the Defense Plant Corporation. It 
is hardly necessary to enlarge, for 
JOURNAL readers, upon the extent 
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of operations of Defense Plant 
Corporation or the very consider- 
able service that the Factory In- 
surance Associations have ren- 
dered to the nation. 

Fire insurance companies have 
performed their function of pro- 
viding indemnity on this work at a 


JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


“Insurance is the modern stabilizer, 
the balance wheel of business” 


minimum cost. In almost every 
instance, a fairly high loss experi- 
ence has been developed and these 
loss payments, coupled with the 
guidance and advice given, con- 
stitute a part of the insurance 
industry’s contribution to the war 
effort. 

Suretyship. — Suretyship started 
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as a business very distinct from 
insurance but has drawn closer 
and closer into insurance bound- 
aries, and in its present develop- 
ment is a very important part of 
the great insurance structure. 

It is no exaggeration to state 
that the monumental works which 
engineers and builders have erected 
in this country could not have 
been started without suretyship. 
We have no further to look, for 
instance, than America’s great 
bridges. There were corporate 
surety bonds made before the con- 
tracts were signed for every part of 
such works. Boulder Dam could 
not at that time have been started 
without corporate suretyship. There 
was no way by which the con- 
tractors could have assembled per- 
sonal sureties at any given place 
and had them qualify under per- 
sonal bonds which would have 
been acceptable to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, even before the war 
started the Government, in look- 
ing forward, had entered into cer- 
tain monumental undertakings in 
addition to Boulder Dam such as 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
which will now supply electrical 
energy needed in the manufacture 
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of aluminum, plants for which are 
under construction in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. Martin Lewis, President of 
the Towner Rating Bureau, writes 
as follows: 


Governmental agencies like to deal 
with as many people at one time as 
possible; therefore, they feel that when 
they deal with a Bureau or an Asso- 
ciation they are covering the major 
elements of any given industry. They 
know from experience that those who 
do not belong to these Bureaus and 
Associations fall into line after the 
Bureaus and Associations have acted. 

With this in mind the War Depart- 
ment, Navy, Federal Works Agency, 
U. S. Maritime Commission, Defense 
Plant Corporation and National Pub- 
lic Housing Authority all take up 
with us direct any and all problems in- 
volving fidelity and surety bonds. 
Thus, we act as their advisor on forms, 
as well as rates. In this respect we are 
ably assisted by Howard M. Starling, 
Washington Manager of the joint of- 
fice of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, Surety Association 
of America and National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
With the exception of the recently 
adopted form of bond by the War 
Shipping Administration covering their 
ships’ personnel, we have likewise 
been consulted by that organization. 








What's Ahead? 


The prospects for business are just as good as your 


business with prospects. — The Casualty Insuror 











All of the foregoing necessarily in- 
volves frequent trips to Washington 
for personal discussion and the use of 
the telephone whenever that will suf- 
fice. We have let it be known to the 
government agencies that we are pre- 
pared to come on short notice, always 
with an idea of serving the Govern- 
ment’s interest in this emergency pri- 
marily, and our own interests second- 
arily. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
Industry Committee which represents 
all stock companies has done an ex- 
cellent job. One of their outstanding 
achievements was the recent estab- 
lishment in the Washington office of 
facilities which qualify the Manager 
as the Attorney-in-Fact of all com- 
panies on the Treasury Department 
list to execute and re-execute bonds. 
Thus the Government can, through 
one central agency, avail itself of the 
signature of a single person to sign 
with authority bonds or consent agree- 
ments that have the approval of the 
companies. 


Casualty. — Casualty coverages 
have been very much to the fore 
in war activities. I refer particu- 
larly to compensation insurance 
and comprehensive public liabil- 
ity insurance. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, the 
Federal Government took steps to 
expand the armed forces of the 
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country. This involved the con- 
struction and operation of facilities 
required for the training and 
equipment of such expanded forces. 
The War Department began writ- 
ing contracts on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis, providing that the 
loading for insurance should be in- 
cluded as an item of cost. 

Reese F. Hill, now Lt. Col., was 
taken away from his job at the 
Home Office of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company and brought 
down to Washington to get under 
control the casualty coverages for 
which the War Department was 
to pay. With the help of others, 
notably Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Professor of Insurance at Colum- 
bia University, there was devel- 
oped what is known as the War 
Department Insurance Rating Plan 
for both compensation and liabil- 
ity.* 

II. CONSERVATION 

Recognition by the Federal 
Government of the conservation 
facilities of insurance during war 
time was immediate, because of 


* See “The Comprehensive Insurance 
Rating Plan,’ by Charles J. Haugh, in 
Tue CasuALty AND SurRETy JOURNAI 
for January, 1943, page 52. 








CLosep SEASON ON PEDESTRIANS. — ‘“The man who runs across the street 
in front of you,”’ says a safe-driving pamphlet issued by one of our mem- 
ber companies 35 years ago, ‘“‘may be hurrying home for supper. It 


takes him longer to get there than it does you, so give him a chance.” 
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their experience during the first 
war and their extensive knowledge 
of construction and prevention 
possessed by the various insurance 
organizations of which Govern- 


mental services (excepting the 
engineers) know necessarily little. 
However, the Government did 


not even have to ask for this; it 
was freely offered. 


National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection. — Harold V. Smith, 
Chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Industrial Plants, has recently 
made a statement on the expanded 
operations of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection,* work- 
ing arm of the above named, with 
headquarters in Washington. The 


membership of the Insurance 





* See also “‘Maximum Production in 
Minimum Time,” by Edward R. Gran- 
niss, THE CASUALTY AND SuRETy JouR- 
NAL for August-September, 1942, page 
25. 
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Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants is com- 
prehensive, including stock and 
non-stock, board and non-board; 
and many outstanding fire, cas- 
ualty and surety executives of the 
country. In his report, Mr. Smith 
says: | 

The original list of a few hundred 
important war plants has grown to 
several thousands, upon which, through 
the countrywide services of inspection 
organizations and of casualty and 
steam boiler companies, sound engi- 
neering and safety recommendations 
are made available to the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department and other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
In an effort to keep our operations 
simple, rapid and efficient, responsi- 
bility for determining what conditions 
and recommendations are important 
enough to be reported to the National 
Bureau is imposed upon the various 
inspection bureaus as much as possible. 

While this committee, and its oper- 
ating office, the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection, were formed 
primarily for furthering plant protec- 








@ Now is the time for us to build good will for ourselves and to stress 
the quality of our service. Now is the time too for the companies to 
assist the agents, and they are doing just that through educational 
facilities and in various other ways. This helps to put us into a 
position where we can demonstrate that our service is a valuable 
asset to the assured and well worth the difference in cost between 
our product and that of the cooperatives. Unquestionably the 
agent who does a good job is worth his hire. The agent who does 
not do a good job should be educated to the point where he will do 


a good job, or get out. 


Frank T. Priest 














tion, our efforts have been extended to 
other fields. The preservation and 
safekeeping of vast storages of scarce 
and critical materials, owned by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation and 
other government agencies, offers a 
distinct challenge to the technical 
knowledge and skill of property dam- 
age insurance underwriters. . . . 
The engineering knowledge and 
ability of the staff members of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion have been placed at the disposal 
of the Defense Plant Corporation and 
the War Production Board for the 
purpose of providing a greater degree 
of fire protection and other safety 
measures in newly constructed indus- 
trial plants which are manufacturing 
munitions and important war supplies. 


An additional statement about 
this vital work is furnished by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives: 


Some 400 insurance companies, 
shortly after the German invasion of 
the low countries in the spring of 
1940, voluntarily set up an organiza- 
tion called the Insurance Committee 
for the Protection of American Indus- 
trial Plants, with headquarters in 
Washington known as the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection. The 
facilities, the pooled inspection and 
engineering services of these compa- 
nies, were placed at the disposal of the 
Government through the Washington 
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Bureau which serves as a central clear- 
ing house. The Committee makes 
available to the Government informa- 
tion on accident-prone conditions in 
war plants which might lead to in- 
terruption or delay in production, and 
the safeguarding of industrial plants 
whose products are essential in war- 
time. Through these important con- 
tributions of the insurance fraternity, 
the conservation of “men, machines 
and materials” is enhanced and war- 
production efficiency increased. Since 
its formation, that Bureau has fur- 
nished the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments with reports on inspections of 
over 10,000 plants. It has also cooper- 
ated with the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, American Red Cross, the 
Fire Equipment Section of the War 
Production Board and the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense. 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. — This Association has 
become a large and ramifying 
organization, comparable in scope 
to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In its present form, 
it is a comparatively young organi- 
zation, which started many years 
ago when compensation laws were 
being enacted, as a legislative serv- 
ice in that field. Its membership is 
composed of stock companies with- 
out respect to other affiliation. 

It publishes this monthly maga- 
zine, THE CasuALTY AND SURETY 








Schoolboy Boner: What did Paul Revere 


say at the end of his famous ride? Whoa. 
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JourNAL, which contains a good 
deal of material of general as well 
as of special interest. One of its 
largest departments is called the 
National Conservation Bureau, 
Accident Prevention Section of the 
Association, which has issued a 
number of helpful pamphlets, 
chief among them being Hand- 
book of Industrial Safety Stand- 
ards, Women in the Factory, A 
Wartime Message to Foremen, 
Man and the Motor Car, War and 
the Motor Car, etc. 

It has endowed a Center for 
Safety Education at New York 
University which has done work 
in the fire insurance field also, in 
collaboration with the Committee 
for Fire Prevention Education. 

National Safety Council. — This 
ubiquitous organization is the 
essence of ‘Safety First” - 
everywhere. It is only partly in- 
surance, but insurance has played 
an important part in its develop- 
ment and is doubtless its best cus- 
tomer by purchase of the National 
Safety Council posters which are 
furnished free by compensation 
companies to many of their as- 
sureds with bulletin boards in their 
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plants. Activities of the Conserva- 
tion Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
and perhaps some of the other ac- 
tivities of that Association criss- 
cross but do not conflict with those 
of the National Safety Council; 
neither do those of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 

Part of the Producers. — The part 
of insurance which is taken by the 
organized agents and brokers is so 
extensive and has so many ramifi- 
cations in the war effort that full 
justice cannot be done to it in a 
report of these dimensions. The 
American Agency Bulletin keeps 
its readers well abreast of develop- 
ments by its accurate weekly sum- 
maries, and further accounts of war 
contributions made by agents and 
brokers appear regularly in THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 

Even in this sketchy outline, in 
which no mention has been made 
of the conservation work of the 
large life organizations that are on 
this job constantly in peace as well 
as in war, sufficient has been indi- 
cated to show how insurance is in 
pulse with every part of our lives 
and inextricably woven therein. 


Signpost 


In the lake region of Maine, at least one roadside signpost declares 
that it’s 14 miles to Norway and Paris, 23 to Denmark and Naples, 
26 to Sweden and Poland, 37 to Mexico, and 46 to Peru, while 


China is but 94 miles away. All neighboring towns, of course. 
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Sweet Adeline. — Pulled over the 
counter by his necktie, at the hands 
of an irate customer, a singing bar- 
tender suffered injuries that brought his 
voice down to a mere whisper. $2,500 
compensation awarded. (Asbury Park, 
New Jersey)... . Pearls before Dogs. 
— When a string of valuable pearls 
broke, a pet dog swallowed the largest 
one. Although the pearl was finally 
recovered, acids in the dog’s stomach 
had made it smaller. The insurance 
company paid the difference, some two 
hundred pounds, between its present 
and former size. (Sidney, N.S.W.) 


. . « BURGLARY 
Applied Knowledge. — A 15-year- 


old boy, studying a correspondence 


course on “How to Be a Detective,” 
staged two futile holdups to get the 
necessary tuition money, finally surren- 
dered to real detectives. (Oakland, Cali- 
fornia). . . . Coals to Newcastle. — 
Two men, after stealing a fur coat, un- 











knowingly tried to sell it back to the 
rightful owner. No go. (Buffalo, New York) 
.... Burglary Wave. — Thirty-five 
homes in exclusive sections of St. Louis 
County were robbed before the culprit was 
brought to justice. Machinations of the 
criminal extended over a period of four 
months and involved the theft of jewelry, 
watches and guns valued at several 
thousand dollars. (Ladue, Missouri). . . . 
Pixilated Pilferers. — Among un- 
usual thefts, an insurance company lists 
those of an elevator, a lie detector and 
20 gallons of worms. (Hartford, Con- 
necticut) 


. MIscELLANY 
Chinese Safety Measures. — One 
Chinese city celebrated the ninth anni- 
versary of the “New Life Movement” 
by enforcing some old laws, including a 
rule that carriage ponies get a bi-weekly 
manicure and haircut — and a rule 
against throwing fruit peels on the 
ground, . . . Coals from Newcastle. 
- Burglars recently obtained a sum of 
money from the cash box of a business 
concern here. Nature of the business: A 
thief protection service. (St. Louis, Mis- 
souri). . . . Lwo Fires. — When the 
fire chief slid down the pole to rush to a 
fire, he forgot he had matches in his 
pockets. Result: He set himself on fire 
en route to a fire. (Okmulgee, Oklahoma). 
Achilles’ Heel. — A gunner’s mate, 
home on leave, was badly hurt when his 
car overturned on a slippery road in the 
good ol’ USA. Previously he had been 
unscathed in the battles of Pearl Harbor, 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, Coral 
Sea and Midway. (Belleville, Illinois) 
... Horse of a Different Color. — 
A horse entirely acclimatized to auto- 
mobile competition, shied and ran away 
when he became frightened — at the 
sight of another horse. (Detroit, Michi- 
gan) 




















WronG Purr UNDER THE Hoop 
Cairo, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

One of our assureds started up the 
motor of his automobile one cold morn- 
ing last winter and immediately there 
was a terrible noise under the hood. He 
stopped the motor, raised the hood, and 
there found a large tomcat jammed in 
between the fan blades and the motor. 
The fan blades had been bent against 
the radiator core and damaged the core. 

The amount of the claim was $5.00, 
paid under the comprehensive coverage 
of the automobile policy. 

As the state agent said, ‘““This could 
hardly be called a mechanical break- 
down of the motor, unless it was a break- 
down of the tomcat’s motor.”’ And we 
agree with him. 

L. E. PRoFILet 


—-<>-— 


BANNER REQUEST 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Gentlemen: 

Can we secure a cut, for advertising 
purposes, of the ribbon or banner on 
stock insurance which reads “‘Security- 
Fixed Premiums-Service’’? 


Cc. 


[Cuts not available. Permission to 
reproduce directly from tear sheets 
gladly granted. — Ep.] 








TrisuTe TO SAFETY ENGINEERS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

Engineering is the real McCoy of the 
casualty business for without it the boiler 
and machinery and other lines would go 
on the rocks. P’ll expand and call it 
Insurance Engineering. By that term, I 
do not mean the type of engineering 
that comes from behind a desk, and 
which maneuvers around the sales an- 
gles. There’s too much nonsense there. 
I mean the type of engineering that is 
engineering. 

The real engineer is the poor maligned 
person who literally sneaks in and out of 
the office. Nobody cares where he wan- 
ders to, or where he comes from. 

Invariably he is the “‘Untouchable”’ 
of the office staff. Jokes are made about 
him, all because he may crawl into a 
dirty boiler or wallow around in a crank 
pit, or again because he gets “Baldy 
headed” at an early stage of life. But lo 
and behold if anything should go wrong, 
then it’s the engineer they “holler” 
for. Ah, but his white collar is spotted, 
and his hands are coarse. He talks in 
technical terms, and what or who under- 
stands him? 

We talk and write of psychology, but 
who actually studies it? None in the 
ordinary insurance run; none but that 
poor white collar spotted engineer who 
wanders over the countryside talking to 
all who want to talk to him. His is the 
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life of the insurance outcast, but the day 
has been saved by him because of some 
correct and peculiar mannerisms at- 
tributed to engineers. He is the guy who 
treads where others are scared to go. He 
is the one who talks and says what he 
means where others are scared to talk. 
Joun M. Gorriz 


—-<-— 


Nort BinpDING 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
Please advise if you have binders for 
Tue CasuALty AND Surety monthly 
magazines. 


i 


{Unfortunately, none of these are 
now at hand. Some time ago we started 
plans to make such binders available 
to interested persons, at nominal cost, 
but found that scarcity of necessary 
materials made the idea impractical 
until the end of the war. — Ep.] 
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THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 


AssOCIATION-OWNED MAGAZINE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the swell job you 
are doing with THe CasuaLTy AND SuRE- 
Ty JouRNAL which reaches my desk, 
and which I make it a point to digest 
thoroughly, even though my interest in 
insurance doesn’t extend much beyond 
the purchase of various kinds of cover- 
age from time to time. 

I believe I can (or at least should be 
able to) recognize a good job of promo- 
tion by an association via its own maga- 
zine when I see one. 

I have always maintained that the 
best way to do sales and trade pro- 
motion for an industry is through that 
industry’s association-owned magazine. 
You and your magazine are doing an 
outstanding job of capitalizing human 
interest and relationships and really 
putting them to work. 

A. V. FIncutin 
National Leather and 
Shoe Finders Assn. 


‘Post-War ‘Prospects 


Within six months after the war ends, Americans would like 
to buy 2,590,000 cars, according to a survey made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Fifty-six per cent 
of the families interviewed are building up purchasing power by 
saving money now. . . . More than 1,000,000 families have 
decided to build or buy new homes in the first six months of 
peace. “‘After the War,” says Nation’s Business, ‘“‘we shall have 
the biggest plant capacity,-the largest supply of raw materials 
and the largest number of skilled workers that we have ever had. 
Perhaps these indications of consumer demand foretell what 


will happen to these men and resources.” 























Epwarp R. Granniss, Major, U. S. 
Army, is Chief of the Accident Preven- 
tion Section, Internal Security Division, 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, 
Army Service Forces, at Washington, 
D. C. Formerly, he was Director of the 
Industrial Division of the National Con- 
servation Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives; in- 
structor at New York University; and 
Associate Manager of the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. Phi Delta Theta. After manufac- 
turing experience, joined Travelers 
(guard design department) in Hartford, 
later as field inspector and safety en- 
gineer. Subsequently, Industrial Staff 
Engineer, National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago. (The Safety Program of the Arm 
Service Forces, page 21.) 


, F 


FRANK J. Wixson, Chief of the United 
States Secret Service, a part of the Treas- 
ury Department, was educated in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Chief Wilson served in the 
48th Infantry, United States Army, dur- 
ing the World War I. His career in the 
Treasury Department began in .1920, 
when he was appointed Special Agent 
in the Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. In 1936, he left a post 
as Special Agent in Charge of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Office of the Intelligence 
Unit to become Acting Chief of the 
United States Secret Service. He became 
Chief of the Secret Service on January 1, 
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1937. Chief Wilson conducted the in- 
vestigation of evasion of income taxes 
at Chicago which resulted in the convic- 
tion of Al Capone and other racketeers 
who were terrorizing society. His par- 
ticipation in the Lindbergh kidnapping 
case is not widely known, but was most 
valuable in solving the murder and in 
convicting Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 
Chief Wilson’s Secret Service program 
of Crime Prevention through Education 
is unprecedented and effective. In this 
storv he tells you in his own words what 
the Secret Service is doing to protect 
you, and why. (Penny Wise, Pen Foolish, 
page 1.) 


Sy ee 


SEVERN A. Wuite, Chief Engineer of 
the Sun Indemnity Company, New York 
City, is rated as one of the pioneer safety 
engineers in the insurance field. He has 
written before for JouRNAL readers — 
see “Taking Accident Costs Out of Pro- 
duction,” August-September, 1942, page 
46. (Unconscious Saboteur, page 39.) 


, FF #£ 


Joy Licutenstetn of San Francisco is 


Vice President of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, where he has super- 
vision over the Pacific Departments of 
that company and the Hartford Fire. 
Thus he is in touch with practically 
every class of insurance except life, title 
and ocean marine. University of Cali- 
fornia. Insurance experience dates from 
1906. (How the Government Has Utilized 





the Existing Facilities and Services of Private 
Insurance Companies, page 51.) 


© 2 - = 


F. A. BRINKMAN is manager at Kansas 
City for the National Surety Corpora- 
tion of New York. His previous experi- 
ence includes insurance activities in 
Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee. (Op- 
portunities in Burglary Insurance, page 29.) 


- FF ¢ 


Victor G. Henry, Chairman of the 
NAIA Accident Prevention Committee, 
is owner and manager of the Kessler and 
Henry Investment Company of Wichita, 
Kansas. Kansas University. Mason; 
Shriner. Past or present honors: Presi- 
dent of Wichita Association of Insurance 
Agents and of Kansas Association of 
Insurance Agents; membership com- 
mittee, NAIA. (NAIA Accident Prevention 
Program, page 48.) 


"FF 


W. H. Bennem is Vice President and 
Manager of the Fidelity Departments of 
the American Surety and New York 
Casualty, New York, with insurance ex- 
perience of more than thirty-three years. 
Since 1929, he has supervised all fidelity, 
bankers’ blanket and forgery bonds and 
accountants’ liability policies for the 
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American Surety and New York Casu- 
alty. (War Damage Insurance on Money and 
Securities, page 6.) 


' ¢ Ff 


E. W. Sawyer, widely known insurance 
lawyer and a nationally recognized au- 
thority on casualty insurance, is At- 
torney of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York City. University of Maine College 
of Law. Practiced law in Maine for 
several years, during four of which he 
was judge of the Western Somerset 
Municipal Court. Insurance experience 
dates from 1927. Author of the book, 
‘Automobile Liability Insurance.” (The 
New Ride-Sharing Arrangements, page 15.) 


Credits. — Illustrations: pages 11, 15, 
18 and back cover, OEM; 19, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
pages 20 and 25, National Industrial 
Information Committee; 29, Harold 
Lambert Photographs; page 32: “‘His- 
torical” illustrations, Bettmann Archive; 
*““Man’s Job” and “Adolf Hitler,” 
The Travelers; “‘Bachelor’s Children” 
and “Vic and Sade,” National Safety 
Council. Art work: C. A. Smith (front 
cover design), William McCallum Hogg, 
Horace T. Elmo, Warren Evans, Jr., 
Charles Skiles, Robert G. Sternloff and 
Robert G. Sternloff, Jr. 





Owing to the enactment of important amendments to the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, a new 1943 edition of the 
pamphlet describing United States Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act and Workmen’s Compensation Law of the District of 
Columbia has been prepared arfd is now ready for distribution. The 1943 
edition of this pamphlet contains the complete up-to-date texts of the 
workmen’s compensation laws and pertinent supplementary laws. The 
annotations in the digest of this pamphlet have been thoroughly revised 
and reclassified, so that the decisions on any particular point are more 
readily accessible. Prices quoted upon request to the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, N. Y. C. 
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